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“CUSTOM COOLING” 
at off-the-shelf 


For the right equipment—at the right price 
—see your Frigidaire Air Conditioning Dealer 


Prepare for a pleasant surprise when you check the 
cost of Frigidaire comfort conditioning for your 
business. And learn how easily the right equipment 
for your needs can be selected — and installed. 

The reason your Frigidaire air conditioning 
dealer can offer you a tailor-made system at pared- 
down prices is simple. A complete line of products 
—remarkably flexible in type, capacity, and appli- 
cation—permits him to pin-point his selection to 
the precise requirements of your business. You get 
the capacity you need—no less, no more—whether 
you have a small space, a large area, or a complex 
grouping of rooms or offices. 


FRIGIDAIRE: AIR CONDITIONERS 


FRIGIDAIRE DRY COOLING PREVENTS 
“Clammy Cold" DISCOMFORT 


While you're talking to your Frigidaire dealer, in- 
quire about sensational “dry cooling.” Ask him 
what it is and how it works to achieve just-right 
temperature and low humidity conditions. He'll 
show you how the Frigidaire Dehumidi-Coil 
prevents “clammy cold” discomfort — often ex- 
perienced with other types of cooling systems. 
Look for your dealer in the 

Yellow Pages. Or write to env, 
Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


GO.OEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


...for a big boost to business 











What is the 





The Bell System is wires and cables and 
laboratories and manufacturing plants and 
local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
a million and a half men and women who 
have invested their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System 
is an idea. 





It is an idea that starts with the policy 
of providing the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 


You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 
of all those parts fitted together in a nation- 
wide whole. 


Bell Telephone System 


Bell System ? 




























The thing that makes it work so well in 
your behalf is the way the Bell System is set 
up to do the job. 


No matter whether it is some simple mat- 
ter of everyday operation —or the great skills 
necessary to invent the Transistor or develop 
underseas telephone cables to distant coun- 
tries—the Bell System has the experience 
and organization to get it done. 

And an attitude and spirit of service that 


our customers have come to know as a most 
important part of the Bell System idea. 






A MANAGEMENT REPORT 
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SINCLAIR HAS THE ATOM AT WORK 


by Dr. A. |. SNOW 
Senior Project Chemist 
Radiation and Tracer Laboratory 
SrncLain RESEARCH 
LasoraTories, INC. 
a subsidiary of 


“Practical application of nuclear energy in the oil business 

isn’t just a long-range proposition; at Sinclair we already have 
the atom profitably at work. Radioactive tracers are doing 

jobs that were impossible or very time consuming by other 
means. We use these tracers to evaluate motor fuel and lube oil 
additives, find trouble spots in intricate refinery units and solve 
pipe line problems. At the same time, our basic research on 

the effects of radiation on petroleum processes and products 
goes forward. Making the atom a work-a-day tool is just 

one of the many ways in which Sinclair Research is 


pacing petroleum progress.” 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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SIDE LINES. 


Now & Then 


THIS 
ally 


month, as Explorer majestic- 
circumnavigated the globe 
high up in its orbit, some in the 
U.S. also had their heads in the 
clouds. They nibbled their nails 
over the “recession,” grieved about 
“unemployment.” Most of the hand- 
wringing doomsayers chose to ig- 
nore the fact that the nation, for all 
its temporary change of pace, was 


before, had fallen to 43, sported 
a 17.3% yield, but showed no 
earnings. 

Little did the nation realize that 
some mighty extraordinary things 
would mark 1933. President-elect 
Franklin Roosevelt would close the 
banks (the stock and commodity 
exchanges would close down too). 
After that would come the ill- 
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UNITED STATES NATI 


BANK HOLIDAY CROWDS—1933 


still enormously prosperous. 
They also had short memories. 
Just 25 years ago this month, the 
U.S. was experiencing the kind of 
economic uncertainty that makes 
February, 1958 look like a runaway 
boom. It was 1933, no year for 
timid men. At home, as Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exhibition 
opened, business was getting it 
from all sides. As if the depression 
were not enough, everyone was 
talking about the new book, 100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs, which lam- 
basted business and advertising for 
low ethical standards, and was a 
best seller second only to Ely Cul- 
bertson’s latest bridge work. 
Wailing Wall Street. In the 
stock market, it was the time of 
the bear. Forses totted up the re- 
sults of its 15th annual Most Popu- 
lar Stock survey, listed the top 
five as: American Tel & Tel, du 
Pont, Chrysler, GE and U.S. Steel. 
It was a measure of 1933’s market 
that Big Steel, at 27, was actually 
selling at $122 less than its book 
value. There were such other 1933 
“bargains” as Auburn Auto, which 
had sold as high as 151% the year 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. En 
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fated National Recovery Adminis- 
tration program. And, to perk up 
the nation, there would be 3.2% 
beer and the end of prohibition. 

Men & Mountains. But, as Forses 
reported, there were other men 
who were helping to make Ameri- 
ca: Cities Service’s W. Alton Jones 
was serving on no fewer than 114 
corporate boards while, at 40, a 
young man named Wendell L. 
Willkie became president of the 
billion-dollar Commonwealth 
Southern Corp. 

In a general context of fear, 
the voice of B. C. Forbes was heard, 
reminding readers that “Nothing 
was ever done by doing nothing 
. . . Remember, you can’t fall off 
the floor . Let us act with faith 
in the future of this land, which 
never yet has failed to bring after 
every spell of lean years a round 
of unprecedented fat years.” 

Such advice, it seems to us, is 
as true today as it was 25 years 
ago. But though there are satellites 
in the sky and talk of recession on 
earth, as B. C. Forbes put it: “Un- 
certainty breeds uncertainty 
The little man can’t see far.” 


and 


tered as second-class matter, September Volume 81 
No. 4 








BUSINESS, U.S.A. =m 


Transportation Center of the 
Nation, Manufacturer and 
Marketplace of Mid-America! 
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DIRECTION OF 
OVEMENT 
CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
7 NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


ce CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
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changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of Dec. 
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THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain or ZONE INDEXES 
Loss Over Last Year 
You have tremendous advantages when 


you locate your plant in the Chicago- | 
land area. For here is a major market for | | Knoxville, Tenn Butte-Great Falls aah on 

both industrial and consumer products || (2) +11%} (4) —11% ioscan [en sue 
and services. | Phoenix, Ariz 10 _| Wilmington, Del 0 New England +1% | —4% 


(2) 1 
It is the nation’s center of transpor- | '@mpa,FlaG) = 9 Grand Rapids, Mich Middle Atlantic +4 +1 
tation by railway, highway, skyway, | Safamento, Calif 8 ms wee : Midwest +1 aul 
waterway and pipeline. And soon, | | Wichita, Kan 4 8 rss ey ¢ South 44 ne" 
through the development of the St. Denver, Colo 7 Butte! “eu ge ; North Central 44 ie 
Lawrence Seaway, Chicago will become —o NM eran - ; aasth ecteal ; . 
a deep water port to all the markets of AY ; + = 

5 

5 





| 
Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where | 


| | GREATEST GAINS | GREATEST LOSSES pan Wa Kd 








7 
Miami, Fla (5) 7 | Duluth-Superior (2) Mountain * 1, 

the world! | New York City (3) 6 Detroit, Mich Pacific es ; 

Spread out in all directions from Jacksonville, Fla 5 | Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago as a center are the infinite re- oe eget ; 
sources of farm, range and mine. Power 
of all kinds abounds: electricity, gas, 
coal, water. Man-power and consumer- 
power is concentrated here. And co- NEXT ISSUE: 

, 7OVve > , 

weiune fuoiiiiee wohe Gare & Busy Signals «& Buy Signals. Nearly every year, 1.6 million shareholders 
are asked to invest more money in American Telephone & Telegraph. Next 
issue, Forses taps corporate wires to tell what goes on behind the scenes at 
AT&T and how it uses the millions it is continually raising. 








| Number in parentheses indicates how many| wationat INDEX az = 
months city has been continuously in column 





business. 


Tllinois—your | ——— Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F-1104 
central location || Please send me Forses for the period checked: 

lo serve all [] 1 Year $6 0 2 Years $9 

the nation = 0 Enclosed is remittonce of $... ( I will pay when billed 


Name 
Write in confidence for more complete details 
concerning your special requirements. 

Division of Industrial Planning & Develop- 
ment, State of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. Wil- 


Single y 50ce 
liam G. Stratton, Governor ee 


Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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LIQUID 
MUSCLE 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


High on the list of American business 
achievement stands the swift efficient 
movement of millions of tons of 
material — made possible by an endless 
variety of automatic, time-and-labor 
saving machinery. Petroleum plays a 
vital role in this development. In the 
hydraulic cylinders of lift trucks, for 
example, move petroleum liquids that 
revolutionized the art of fast, cost- 
controlled distribution. Texaco 
scientists pioneered in creating these 
amazing hydraulic fluids which change 
pounds of pressure into tons of lift. 
The chemical sinews of these liquid 
muscles are the result of a partnership 
of research and industry in which 
Texaco scientists daily seek the new 
way, the better way. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO 


Progress...at your service 





Kiplinger looks to the future: 
“Another Boom, More Inflation” 


and how you can prepare for it- now... 


ODAY, as the big postwar boom wavers, as lay-offs hit 

home, as your business, your job, your investments, 
everything you own may be endangered 

The one man who has called every major turn in the 
past 35 years, the man whose advice informed business- 
men depend upon, forecasts another boom! 

In 1935 Kiplinger wrote a book called “Inflation Ahead, 
What to Do About It.” That was a time of depression. 
Yet, Kiplinger said, “Inflation is inevitable . . . Think in 
terms of acquiring tangibles, real estate, good common 
stocks.” 

Suppose you had acted then and bought a stock 
like International Business Machines at 5. It’s 
worth 300 now. On, Minnesota Mining—was 2, now 
80. Your $700 investment would be worth $38,600, 
plus dividends of $42,776. Real estate has gone up 
almost as much. Thousands are financially well off 
today because they acted on Kiplinger’s advice. 

Now, because the Kiplinger's staff sees that we're in a 
period of extraordinary opportunity, they have: written 
Kiplinger Looks to the Future—Boom and Inflation 
Ahead. 


Specific Money Making Plans for You 


This is a truly amazing book. It spells out the events 
that will shape your life in the boom ahead and gives 
MONEY MAKING PLAWS for each individual—the 
younger man; the successful businessman; the small in- 
vestor and homeowner; the individual with fixed income; 
and others. 

You’ find the answers you must have to protect your 
savings from certain inflation and take advantage of ex- 
traordinary opportunities. You'll learn which businesses 
will grow; what job opportunities are best; whether to 
buy stocks or bonds, try investment trusts or investment 
clubs; whether to buy land or real estate; how to hedge 
against inflation and build inflation-proof retirement. 


Use Kiplinger’s Money Making Plans— 
For an Entire Year WITHOUT RISK 


For 35 years Mr. Kiplinger and his staff have advised 
executives of America’s largest firms. They have prepared 
BOOM AND INFLATION AHEAD for you. To obtain 
your copy, fill in the coupon below and mail to Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., Publishers, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. ¥., or to your bookseller. The price is only 
$1.95, but you don’t risk even this small sum. Check Kip- 
linger’s forecasts . . . use his money-making plans. After 
a year, if you have not profited, return the book for a full 
refund. You risk nothing. Send for your copy today. 


USE IT FULL YEAR WITHOUT RISK 
ga ONLY SSS 


Lb 


cocoa aaa ” ve 


oom AND 


go wet * | One-Year Guarantee 


; Protect Yourself: Mail this 

+ Coupon under Extraordimary 

Pad 2 ° 

a — Simon and Schuster 
Publishers 


_ Your Bookseller or 


SFMON AND S€HUSTER, Inc., Publishers, Dept. 32 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Send me ..... 


within a year and receive a refund. I risk nothing. 
Name.... 
Address. . 


.Zone... 


W. M. KIPLINGER 

co-auinee (with Austin 
Kiplifiger) of BOOM AND 
I LATION AHEAD, is 
the writer of the famous 
Kiplinger Letters. He has 
calfed the turn on every 
major boom or recession 
since the early twenties. ~ 








It will Pay You to Know 
Kiplinger’s Answers to 
These Questions Affect- 
ing Your Job, Your 
Business, Your Family, 
Your Future Security 


1. Which business will grow? 
2. How you can benefit from 
the boom ahead. 
3.How to safeguard the 
value of your dollar. 
. Where will the best jobs 
be? 
. Should you buy stocks? 
Bonds? What kind? 
. Own your own business? 
.'s life insurance a good 
buy? 
. When and how to invest 
for retirement. 
. How to save interest on 
your mortgage. 
. Should you buy a house 
now? 
-How you can plan for 
financial independence. 
. Sending your children to 
college. 
. Should you buy land? Buy 
real estate? 
. How to make money over- 
seas. 
. What will inflation do to 
our retirement income? 
What's the likelihood of 
another war? 
17. What to do if you have 
saved money. 








....» copies of “Boom and Inflation Ahead.” I enclose 
$1.95 per copy with the understanding that I can return book(s) anytime 





1-YEAR Guarantee 
See and profit 
from ‘‘Boom 
and Inflation 
Ahead” for an 
entire year 
without risk... 
and if you are 
not satisfied re- 
turn it for full 
refund. 








REAGERS SAY 


Lead & Zinc 


Sir: I have just finished reading “Lead 
& Zinc, Wanted: A windfall,” (Forses, 
Jan. 1). Needless to say, your article ir- 
ritates one who resides in a mining area 
that has produced lead and zine for the 
American economy for over seventy-five 
years. ... 

As long as our government props up 
the prices of agricultural commodities 
and assists in increasing industrial wages, 
there is no alternative but to protect the 
domestic head-zinc mining industry from 
foreign imports. If this protection is not 
forthcoming, I would venture to say that 
ten years from now the domestic lead- 
zine industry will be an industry of the 
past. 

—H. F. Macnuson 
Vice President, 
Golconda Lead Mines 





Wallace, Idaho 


Fores still believes that appeals for 
more tariff protection, the cost of which 
U.S. industry and U.S. consumers ulti- 
mately must pay, are not the most im- 
aginative way for an industry to solve 


its problems—however pressing they may 
be—Eb. 


Mexico 


Sm: As an occasional visitor to Mexico 
over the years, I read your “Report From 
Mexico” (Forses, Jan. 15) with a good 
deal of interest and pleasure. I am with- 
in ten years of retiring, and I am con- 
sidering Mexico as a possible place to 
live after I retire. I am also thinking of 
investing some money from time to time 
there, so that when the time and age 
came, I would have a Mexican nest egg. 

—Pavut SMITH 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Youngest Reader? 


Sm: May I present a “young man with 

a plan”? He is David Leroy Smalley, 
| 21 months old. His 
plan? ‘Vo get on a 
4 television show at an 
|"impressive age, col- 
lect vast sums of 
| money for answering 
| questions about the 
world of finance and 
then build that money 
into an industrial for- 
tune, thus becoming 

| eligible for a Forses Leadership Medal in 


| | 1997. As you can see, he has initiated his 


plan by studying about the Fifty Fore- 
most Businessmen in Forses’ Fortieth 
Anniversary issue. 

Why does he pick Forses? It will have 
to be admitted that at his tender age the 
decision was not left to him, but he has 
always heard Forses read aloud by 
Daddy. 

—Davi L. SMALLEY 
Nassau, Bahamas 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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, TAT 
WHEN you consider expansion 
the most important 


investment you can make is in 


the creative ability of men 
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Completed 40 days ahead of schedule this new 60,000 
KW steam electric unit at San Bernardino is produc- 


ing profits for California Electric Power Company 





Industrial 
Miracle: 


7%¥%.-cent steel 


In laboratories at U. S. Steel’s new research center at Mon- 
roeville, Pa., we are making today’s steel a better value. 
There, too, we are developing steel to withstand heat from 
atmospheric friction as no other metal can, for supersonic 
flights of the future. A long-range program is aimed at devel- 
oping a metal twice as strong as any now existing. Here, 
research men are working on new high temperature alloys. 


on — ner a 
ae 


os 


To hold costs and prices at the lowest possible level through 
increased operating efficiency, U. S. Steel is continually im- 
proving its facilities. For example, shown above is one of 
U. S. Steel’s new sintering plants scheduled to start opera- 
tion in the Fall of 1958. Upon completion, the plant will 
produce 15,000 tons of sintered ore daily for U. S. Steel 


Mosr MEN AND WOMEN would have no 
earthly use for an ingot of steel. So you may not 
have the remotest idea ef what steel costs. 


Actually, for all of the steels that it ships, United 
States Steel gets an average of 734 cents a pound. 
Less than a dime still buys a commodity whose 
manufacture requires billions of dellars worth of 
equipment, the skills of hundreds of thousands of 
men, and mountains of raw materials gathered 
from many parts of the world! 


Since steel in some form touches your life every 
day, we think you’ll be interested in what U. S. 
Steel is doing to keep steel the cheapest of all 
common metals. 


To make steel cheaper to use, U. S. Steel supplies it in hun- 
dreds of convenient forms, to thousands of individual plants 
which process, fabricate and assemble steel products for sale. 
However, even in a product that is mostly steel, the cost of 
the steel is one of the smallest factors. An unusual,order for 
steel was this plate mill roll, the world’s largest, forged and 
machined at a U. S. Steel plant. 


blast furnaces in the Monongahela Valley. In the face of 
mounting costs of new equipment and inadequate deprecia- 
tion allowances, we have spent three and one-half billion 
dollars on improved facilities since 1945. Modernization 
programs in the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts, and in the 
West, will soon increase capacity over two million ingot tons. 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on television. See your local newspapers for time and station. 


(iss) United States Steel 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


NO DEPRESSION AHEAD 


Throughout this country, and in fact throughout the 
world, there is keen concern about the continued business 
decline here. Prophets of gloom say we are headed for 
depression. A few in Washington chirp brightly that there 
is nothing really wrong, that all will be bouncy and bright 
very promptly. 

The former are as wrong as the latter. 

We are in a recession that will be worse before it is 
better. We are not headed for depression. There will be 
no repetition of 1929 nor of the early grim Thirties. 

In my judgment purchasers of sound securities today 
will find most of them worth more a year from now. 

In the months immediately ahead unemployment will 
continue to rise and most industries will reflect declines, 
but the economy will again be edging upward by the end 
of this year. The 1960s—which begin in less than twenty- 
three months—will see this country moving forward with 
giant strides. Inflation will again be our problem, not de- 
pression. Securities of well managed companies will be 
selling far higher than they are today. 

There are a number of short-term and long-term fac- 
tors which make such a prediction sensible (see table, 
Depression Deterrents, p. 12). Factors already at work to 
counter the present widening recession include substan- 
tially increased unemployment payments and loosened 
credit restrictions. Rapidly declining inventories are cre- 
ating a backed up demand that will be felt soon and 
sharply as the upturn becomes apparent later in the year. 

To counter the current decline in capital spending by 


industry is the substantially increased spending by gov- 
ernment on all levels. Almost every community finds its 
local budget higher. State governments with rare excep- 
tion are now studying budgets higher by many millions 
than last year, and the federal budget, with another two 
to three billion dollars ear-marked for defense spending, 
will be taking up considerable slack. 

Housing Administrator Albert Cole may be unduly 
optimistic in predicting a 10% increase in housing starts. 
With easier credit conditions and stabilized construction 
costs there will undoubtedly be more new houses begun 
this year than in 1957. 

Last year’s vast highway construction program will be- 
gin to be reflected this summer in record bull-dozing, 
cement pouring, and actual spending. 

For this recession to get out of hand there would have 
to be panic in the air. You as an individual bread-winner 
would have to feel drained of confidence, scared to death, 
but you are not—panic does not now exist and will not for 
sound reasons. 

Price support programs, be they called soil banks or 
something else, insure farmers against the disaster of the 
Thirties. Insured bank deposits provide a sense of security 
that didn’t then exist. Unemployment Compensation pro- 
grams preclude bread lines, just as the S.E.C. and other 
things have prevented speculative excesses in the stock 
market. Most importantly, people know that the Govern- 
ment will not stand idly by watching century-old economic 
theories about cycles take place without interference. The 


THEY HAVE THE TOOLS—AND ARE USING THEM 


FHA Administrator 
Albert M. Cole 


Federal Reserve 
Chairman Martin 
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President Eisenhower Sec. of Agriculture 


Ezra T. Benson 





Government can “interfere” today in a massive way if it 
becomes vital and can unquestionably turn a downward 
economic tide up, no matter how strong the current. 

Great long-range factors are at work to bring on the 
Soaring Sixties. Our population continues to go up and 
with it the people’s needs from babyhood onward. The 
great postwar “crop” will soon begin marrying, working, 
wanting homes, furniture, etc. Today we think in terms 
of a million new homes a year; in not too many years that 
figure is apt to be doubled. 

As the President pointed out in his economic message, 
industry now spends billions developing new products, 
new things that people will want. The old story of how 
50% of du Pont’s income today is from products that didn’t 
exist 25 years ago will be repeated many times for 
many companies in the next few years. 

Actually Sputnik, from the point of view of its effect 
on our economy, couldn’t have been better timed. Two 
years ago the new spending required to meet the vast 
defense problems Sputnik highlights would have been 
imposed on top of an economy straining to meet a boom. 
The inflationary spiral might have been given a disastrous 
kick. A modified “crash” program, countering Sputnik, is 
helping to counter recession. 





e For 1957 as a whole, iotal output, real purchasing 
power, and employment averaged higher than in 
1956, the previous peak. (Survey of Current Busi- 


ness, U.S. Department of Commerce, January 
1958.) 

Greatest asset of the nation is the resourcefulness, 
energy and determination of the people aimed at 
achieving a good life. 

Personal income of $343 billion for 1957 was a 
new record, $16 billion (5%) above 1956. 
Personal savings maintained an annual rate of 
$21.4 billion last year. 

Farm price supports may be used to bolster this 
area of the economy. 

Nearly four million workers are already assured 
of wage boosts under long-term contracts, Auto- 
matic increases range from 5c to 9.5c an hour in 
such major industries as steel, copper, aluminum, 
meat packing, electrical products, and railroads. 
Strength of the banking system with deposits in- 
sured and assets sound. 

A possible $50-billion highway program of the 
federal government. 

Easing of credit by the Federal Reserve—reduc- 
tion of discount rate from 3% to 234%. 

A $519-million education program for fiscal 1959. 
Actually, with steel capacity up to 140 million tons 
or more on January 1, 1958, the achieved operat- 
ing rate of 67% is equal to the output at a 100% 
rate ten years ago. 





DEPRESSION DETERRENTS 


In short, a careful examination of all the factors at play 
provides solid grounds for optimism. 

Businessmen, looking to the future, would find it hard 
to justify panicking and a total reining in of their forward 
plans. 

The Government can spend us out of depression if such 
an extremity is called for. That this would create its 
problems for tomorrow no one doubts but that it would 
be better than a recession of the Thirties I think likewise 
few doubt. 

That such a course in the event of economic disaste1 
would be taken by this Administration we know. 

It won’t be necessary, because a combination of the 
things mentioned along with others not covered, meet our 
present problem. 

With all those factors now at work, and with the knowl- 
edge that this Administration—any Administration—would 
not stand for a repeat of the Thirties, individual con- 
fidence as well as corporate confidence is unmistakably 
present. 

A man not concerned with short-term profits and trad- 
ing gains, but looking to the future and capital apprecia- 
tion, will in the years ahead be glad he invested in 
securities this year. 





© Retail sales for 1957 of $199.8 billion showed an 
increase of $8.5 billion over the previous year. 

@ Old Age Pensions have doubled since 1950. Pres- 
ent average monthly payment is $67.35. Unem- 
ployment insurance funds available to the states 
were an estimated $8.5 billion at the end of 1957. 
An annual rate of services of some $106 billion 
shows a $5-billion increase over the same period 
for 1956. 

Installment credit figures reached a level of $33.6 
billion last year, an increase of some $2.4 billion 
over the previous year, in spite of the talk of con- 
sumer buying resistance. 

Manufacturers’ expenditures for new plant and 
equipment last year at an annual rate of $37.5 
billion kept to the high level of the previous year, 

‘actually showed a $1 billion increase. 
$44.3 billion in defense spending for fiscal 1959. 
Easing of mortgage requirements with resulting 
increase in residential housing. 

Demands for goods and services of growing pop- 
ulation will have to be satisfied. Expectations are 
that the population figure will reach 200,000,000 in 
less than ten years, according to the U.S. Census 
Bureau. 

Business spent some $25 billion on research dur- 
ing the past five years; all this research will even- 
tually achieve new products designed to stimulate 
consumer buying, as well as requiring new capital 
expenditures to produce them. 
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in anywhere! 
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LETTERS, INVOICES 
RECEIPTS, CHARTS, BLUE PRINTS 
BIDS, PHOTOGRAPHS 


REPORTS, QUOTATIONS, 


THE NEW ALL-ELECTRIC 


APE Aveco // 


DIAL-A-maTiC i A 


Stat 


Instant photocopies of anything written, 
printed, typed, drawn or photographed— 
right in your own office 


So fast ...so convenient ...so easy! Exclu- 
sive ‘Magic Touch” dial control assures per- 
fect black-on-white copies of anything every 
time. Clear sharp copies from any original up 
to 15” wide, any length or color on opaque or 
transparent paper—printed on one or both 
sides. Made of stainless steel, it is handsome, 
compact, and light weight. Offers hundreds 
of time and money saving uses for every busi- 
ness at a price well within the budget of even 
the smallest firm. 


Styled by JUST TURN THE DIAL 
Charles BE. Jones & Assoc. 


It automatically makes all 
adjustments to copy anything. 


Have you read this... 


NEW 

FREE 
BOO! 

For your free book 

just fill in coupon 

and mail today. 


American Photocopy 


Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, 
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American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Rush me, without obligation, your new free book on the improved all- 
electric Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto Stat. I understand this book explains 
office photocopying applications in detail and shows how my business 
can greatly benefit by the use of this modern copy-maker. 


Company 
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Individual Aa 
In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Lid. 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Address your inquiry about cooling and heating and other applications of Copper to the Copper & Brass Research Ass’n., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Copper, painted black to increase heat absorption, cuts 
cooling-time 40%, increases production 66%, in Barri- 
cini’s Long Island City factory. 


Use COPPER 


-..and cut cooling-time! 


One thing a candy manufacturer worries about is 
the shelf-life of his chocolates. And he knows that 
the difference between stability and discoloration 
may be a question of the rate at which his product 
cools. 

The Barricini candy makers found radiant 
cooling .. . with Copper . . . an ideal answer. 

Former methods kept candy in the cooling 
tunnel for 12.2 minutes. Now, cooled with Copper, 
it goes through in 7.3 minutes. 

That’s 40% faster...and cutting cooling- 


time increased production 66%. Copper saved 
floor space, the cost of additional machines, and 
time ... where time is money! 


Copper stands alone in its efficiency wherever 
heat transference is involved. That’s why manu- 
facturers of heating...or cooling... products 
prefer Copper! And they find Copper or any of 
its alloys easy to work .. . easy to machine, form, 
draw, stamp, plate and join. They can count on 
an ample supply of Copper, too! 


COPPER - BRASS -: BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 
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WHAT DO THE RAILROADS WANT? 


Even the railroads themselves cannot agree 
on the right prescription for their ills, and 
the chances are that they will get very 
little of even those things they all want. 


“IN ALL of my 42 years with the rail- 
road industry,” boomed the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s President James 
Symes, “I have never seen the out- 
look so alarming.” Symes was testify- 
ing last month at Senate hearings on 
deterioration in the railroads’ for- 
tunes. He was just one of a long 
parade of railroad men, and not even 
the gloomiest one. Testified the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy’s Presi- 
dent Harry C. Murphy in even more 
despairing tones: “In all previous re- 
cessions, the railroads had the as- 
surance that the business was there. 
If the economy came back, we would 
come back with it. This is no longer 
the case.” 


Straight Track To Trouble. Devastat- 
ing as the facts they cited were, dis- 
mal as were the tones they spoke in, 
they somehow fell short of making the 
intended impression. Perhaps it was 
because such peril-fraught pleas are 
no new thing. The industry has cried 
“wolf” before, and often—perhaps 
too often. 

If the total effect of the railroaders’ 
testimony was something less than 
pure shock, it was not for lack of 
strong words. Cueing the action, 
Senator George A. Smathers posed 
the ultimate question: “Would a fail- 
ure of Congress to act mean receiver- 
ship or nationalization of the nation’s 
railroads?” Yes, shot back Daniel P. 
Loomis, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, it almost cer- 
tainly would. “Our difficulties,” said 
he, “do not lie within the area where 
the railroads are, under present law, 
free to exercise self-help.” 

Tough-talking Patrick B. McGin- 
nis, president of the Boston & Maine, 
was even more specific. In the not- 
too-distant future, warned McGinnis, 
one fourth of the railroad industry 
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faced bankruptcy. Without a 3% 
freight increase, in fact, at least seven 
of the largest Eastern roads expected 
to operate in the red this year, while 
roads in other sections of the U/S. 
were bracing themselves for one of 
their worst years since the war. 

As testimony followed testimony, 
one thing was clear: for the railroads, 
1958 looks like a straight track to 
trouble. 

How To Meet The Payroll? Unhap- 
pily, the railroads have often sung 
that song before. Was anybody listen- 
ing? Actually, for once the industry’s 
Jeremiahs had plenty of obdurate 
facts to buttress their despairing 
cries. For one thing, with the reces- 
sion just begun, business was terrible. 
Though industry carloadings declined 
a bare 6.2% in 1957, fourth-quarter 
freight traffic dropped a whopping 
13.5, with no upturn in sight. Mean- 


YARDMAN & FREIGHT CAR: 
no cash for his paycheck? 


while the industry’s long-ailing pas- 
senger traffic declined yet another 
8% for the year. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
labor costs had skyrocketed alarming- 
ly. Caught in the squeeze between 
declining traffic and soaring wage and 
material costs, industry profits plum- 
meted sickeningly. Whereas in 1957's 
first three quarters, profits dipped 
only 12.1%, the fourth-quarter plunge 
was a dismal 35.2%. Against a 
meager 3.95° return on its property 
investment in 1956, the industry 
reaped an even slimmer 3.3° return 
last year. And even that ratio was 
considerably inflated by tax deferrals; 
without these the figure would have 
been closer to 2.8°. 

Even more alarming, by late Sep- 
tember the industry’s working capital 
had shrunk from 1955’s $934-million 
level to $537 million, a sum well be- 
low the $600 million the industry 
generally considers adequate to meet 
its monthly payrolls. Thus railroad 
capital spending, on which the indus- 
try has relied since the war to offset 
its steadily rising costs, is certain to 
slump this year not merely 
1957's 


also 


below 

record $1.4-billion high but 
well below the $1-billion-a- 
year postwar average. 

So badly has the industry’s earn- 
ing power deteriorated under inflation- 
ary pressure that many railroad brass 
now claim it is no longer possible to 
make substantial improvements in 
their properties on a continuing basis 
This is not just talk. Two big roads, 
the New York Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio, have canceled all capital 
spending plans for this year. Mean- 
while, even such relatively prosperous 
roads as the Burlington and Seaboard 
are cutting their spending by as much 
as 80°,. 

As the Santa Fe’s new president 
Ernest S. Marsh unhappily points out, 
the Santa Fe, after having increased 
its net property investment by $400 
million between 1948 and 1956, actu- 
ally netted $3.4 million less on $63 
million more revenues than it had 
eight years ago. The industry fared 
no better. Since 1947, it has increased 
its property investment by $4.9 billion, 
yet seen its reported earnings con- 
tract by $72 million. Actually if tax 
deferrals are excluded, the drop was 
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THE BURLINGTON’S MURPHY: 
nothing before like it 


on the order of a whopping $211 
million. Said PRR’s Symes: “The bot- 
tom of the barrel has been seraped, 
and there is little remaining to bail 
us out.” 


Woe Piled on Woe. If the industry's 
woes (see chart, p. 17) sprang from 
any inherent competitive disability, 
the railroads would have small cause 
for complaint. But the tsuth is that the 
industry is not so much dying as 
slowly being strangled to death by 
bonds of lethargy and legislation. In 
today’s fiercely competitive trans- 
portation market, the railroads aye 
still being governed, at home and in 
Washington, by a mentality embalmed 
in torpor since the days when they 
ceased to have a monopoly on US. 
transportation. Railroad rates are 
prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, their wages set 
by Presidential fact-findimg boards, 
their services controlled by state 
commissfons. 

Potentially, it is true, the rail- 
roads remain the U.S.’ most naturally 
and even most profitable mass trans- 
portation medium. For railroading is 
essentially a volume business. Be- 
cause it costs barely more to haul 75 
ears than it does 50, the railroad’s 
unit costs, unlike those of most of 
its competitors, go down as traffic 
volume goes up. Postwar, however, 
this vital inorease in railroad traffic 
has not materialized. By a gradual but 
steady erosion, traffic that was once 
the railroads’ own preserve has been 
diverted to other modes of transpor- 
tation. 


Unfair Competition? As the rail- 
roads unceasingly complain, every 
one of their major competitors de- 
pends to a large extent on direct or 
indirect government subsidy for sur- 
vival. This it not an entirely conclusive 
argument. Subsidy of highways, 
waterways and airports is a matter of 
public policy—just as were, for ex- 
ample, land grants in the infancy of 
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BOSTON & MAINE’S McGINNIS: 
bankruptcy for one in four? 


the railroads themselves. It is con- 
ceivable that public poliey may dic- 
tate that newer modes of transport 
such as the airlines and trucking be 
encouraged as were the railroads 
themselves in an earlier era. Public 
interest probably demands that the 
railroads—and their truck and air- 
line competitors alike—all survive. 
That is not likely to mean more free- 
dom for one than comports with the 
health of another. 


Competitive Rate-Making. Bound by 
policy to maintain a “fair” share 
of the transportation market for all 
comers, the ICC has often condemned 
railroad rates, even though they pro- 
vided a good pxofit for the rails, sim- 
ply because they would tend to upset 
the competitive balance between the 
railroads and other forms of trans- 
portation. Thus the railroads are often 
denied the chance to pit their lower 
unit costs against their rivals’ capa- 
bilities. 

Seaboard President John Smith 
testified, for instance, that ICC rate- 
making policies had been largely re- 
sponsible for the railroads’ loss of 
the bulk of the Florida vegetable 
trafic. Though vegetable volume had 
doubled in 12 years, the rafoads’ 


THE C&O’S TUOHY: 
even the strong were grim 


THE SOUTHERN’S DEBUTTS: 
he has his own solutions 


share of the traffic contracted from 
77% to 31%. To meet rising truck 
competition, the railroads asked per- 
mission to lower their rates, but the 
ICC rigidly refused. “I am in no 
position to say whether this policy is 
legally sound,” Smith said, “but I am 
convinced that it is economically 
wrong.” Smith’s analysis was admit- 
tedly parti pris. In consequence 
of rate reductions finally made last fall, 
Smith says, railroad vegetable ship- 
ments are likely to rise 40%. 


The solution to such inequities, the 
railroads argue with fundamentalist 
fervor, is freedom to reflect their 
lower costs in their rates—irrespec- 
tive of the effect upon competing 
medes of transportation. Complains 
the GM&O’s glum Glen P. Brock: 
“We are bitter that the American peo- 
ple can’t enjoy the lowest freight 
rates on volume shipments that could 
be made available.” 

Rate Ricochet? This professed ap- 
peal to public interest is something 
of a new tack for the railroads. Up 
to now, their main attempts to off- 
set rising costs have taken the form 
of 14 rate increases totaling 108% in 
the past 11 years. It was probably 
this, even more than ICC regulatory 
policy, that drove traffic away from 
the rails. A few railroad men, notably 
the North Western’s Ben Heineman 
and the Southern’s Harry A. deButts, 
have admitted as much. Says Chair- 
man Heineman flatly: “Railroads 
have steadily priced themselves out of 
their markets.” 

Few railroadmen deny outright 
that rate increases expose at least a 
portion of their traffic to diversion. 
But most prefer to base their rates 
not on cost of service, but on value 
of service—that is, on what the traf- 
fic will bear. In the past year or so, 
however, even the most traditionalist 
railroaders have come to see that 
changing times require changing ideas. 

But eager as it is to price on cost 
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of service where competition is in- 
volved, the industry has not yet evi- 
denced much interest in abandoning 
its traditional value-of-service prin- 
ciple on non-competitive items. In- 
deed, the industry’s latest rate peti- 
tion, first to base rates on competitive 
conditions, brought howls of protest 
from the industry’s captive customers, 
who have no alternative transporta- 
tion available. “The people who 
patronize the railroads are not get- 
ting reduced rates,’ one outraged 
shipper wailed. “But those who pa- 
tronize the truckers are.” Clearly, 
the industry’s rate-making proposals 
have far greater ramifications than 
they appear to have on the surface 
of things. 

Unregulated Poachers. The railroads 
can scarcely expect any support from 
their competitors in their pleas for 
greater rate-making freedom, user 
charges, or greater diversification. 
But they can count on both the ICC 
and the common carrier truckers to 
support their proposals for halting 
the diversion of common carrier traf- 
fic, truck as well as rail, to unregu- 
lated carriers, who handle about two 
thirds of highway freight traffic. 
Under the private carriage and agri- 
cultural exemption provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, shippers 
and farmers may ship their goods to 
market in their own trucks or under 
contract without ICC regulation. In 
itself, say the rails, this is fair enough. 
But it is not fair when unregulated 
carriers begin poaching in common 
carrier domain. 

Such poaching is not uncommon. 
Having unloaded their legal com- 
modity at its destination, unregulated 
carriers frequently fill their empty 
trucks for the haul back at murder- 
ously low rates, well below those 
published by the common carriers. 
Required as they are by law to offer 
service at reasonable rates to all 
shippers at all times, the common 
carrier railroads and trucks have been 
powerless to strike back. As a re- 
sult, large volumes of high-rated 
traffic have been diverted from its 
normal channels. To stop this, the 
rails propose that Congress redefine 
private carriage to prohibit these 
poaching practices, 

To make things worse, in recent 
years the courts have lengthened the 
list of unregulated agricultural com- 
modities to include such processed 
commodities as frozen meats and veg- 
etables and dressed poultry. The re- 
sult has been further diversion of 
traffic, benefiting not the farmers for 
whom the agricultural exemption was 
designed, but food processors and un- 
regulated truckers. Thus the rails 
propose that the list of exempt com- 
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modities be at least cut back—or pref- 
erably, limited to cover the transport 
of commodities from the farm to the 
first marketing point. 


Tax Repeal. Another serious source 
of traffic diversion, the railroads say, 
is the 3% federal excise tax on com- 
mon carrier transportation. Shippers 
in Washington and Oregon, for ex- 
ample, pay $24.21 in tax per carload 
on lumber shipped to Chicago. Mean- 
while shippers in British Columbia 
compete in the same Chicago market 
without paying any tax at all. Thus 
this tax not only puts West Coast 
shippers at a disadvantage, but it 
makes it difficult for long-haul ship- 
pers in general to compete in distant 
markets. And it deprives the rails— 
and common carrier trucks—of traffic 
which would otherwise be theirs. 


Because a shipper is in effect pe- 
nalized for using a common carrier, 
some shippers have turned to unreg- 
ulated carriers to avoid the tax, and 
others have set up their own trucking 
subsidiaries on what they can save 
by avoiding the tax. Either solution 
deprives the common carriers of 
traffic. The Southern Railway, for 
instance, conservatively estimates that 
the excise tax deprives it of $25 
million in revenues each year. 

Less conservatively perhaps, the 
B&M’s Pat McGinnis estimates that 
if the tax were repealed, the rails 
would recapture 20°% of the $4 bil- 
lion-a-year private carrier market, 
rake in an additional $861.6 million a 
year in revenue. If McGinnis’ esti- 
mates are more than wishful statis- 
tics, repeal of the excise tax alone 
would go a long way toward solving 
the industry’s ills. 

Passenger Problem. By and large, 
the railroads concentrated during the 
hearings on proposals to put their 
freight service back into condition. 
Yet the heaviest burden on the rail- 
roads continues to be its passenger 
service, on which it may have lost a 
record $750 million last year. Con- 
gressional action could effectively 
turn freight traffic back to the rails, 
but nothing—not even the railroads’ 
proposal to repeal the 10% tax on 
passenger travel—is likely to drive 
the long-haul passenger out of his 
private automobile and into a rail- 
road car. 

A special case are the Eastern roads 
whose passenger losses are slowly 
pushing them to the very verge of 
bankruptcy. 

The logical solution to the problem, 
these roads have repeatedly cried, is 
to consolidate or abandon profitless 
trains, get out of the business wher- 
ever possible. That, however, is 
easier said than done. First they 
must get clearance from various state 
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While the railroads’ competitors 
cashed in on the economy's spectacu- 
lar post-war growth, the railroads’ 
share of the freight market shrank 





from 64% to 47% in 12 years. 
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Meanwhile, private autos siphoned 
off the industry's passenger traffic, 
and its passenger losses mounted. 
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Until 1955, deferred taxes obscured 
the fact that railroad profits were los- 
ing he race with rising costs. 
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As a result, working capital late last 
year dipped below the $600 million 
necessary to meet monthly payrolls. 
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Billions of Dollars 


And despite a $13.5 billion spending 
program (bars), the industry's return 
on its investment (colored line) con- 
tracted so sharply that some roads 
claimed they could not make substan- 
tial profit-producing improvements 
on a continuing basis. 
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$55 
5.8 49 
4.1 34 


45% 132% 
124 71 


113 73 


2.5 9 79 66 
46 17 44 59 
2.5 16 63 71 


3.0 12 18 64 
0.6 W 22 27 64 


3.3 50 55 109 71 
1.1 53 45 75 64 
1.1 43 50 55 62 
Statistics cover latest reported period. 
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NATIVE BLESSINGS—AND @THERWISE 


Unlike other businesses, a railroad cannot pick up and go where the pasture is greener. 
Thus each faces fixed regional advantages—and disadvantages. The table below 
indicates some of these native blessings and liabilities—in particular, the composi- 
tion of their product mix and the size of their moneylosing passenger service. Off- 
setting these are two other factors: freight efficiency and the size of fixed charges. 


Agriculture 


% of 
total Rev./tor 
EAST 

Pennsylvania 6% $4.96 
N. Y. Central 7 
B&O 4 
SOUTH 

ill. Central W 
Southern 

L&N 


POCAHONTAS 

cé&oO 3.60 77 
Norfolk & Western 82 
WEST 

Southern Pacific 30 
Santa Fe 29 
Union Pacific 31 


4.07 58 
5.15 63 


4.69 53 
6.18 at 
5.04 68 


Mines 


% of 
total Rev./ton 


58% $2.07 





PRODUCT MIX 


Manufactures 
Forests & Miscellaneous 


% of % of 
total Rev./ton total Rev./ton 


2% $4.87 33% $5.88 
4.22 31 6.29 
4.37 30 5.60 


1.75 
2.17 


1.75 
1.74 
1.6? 


2.76 25 
2.24 35 
3.06 23 


5.28 
5.40 
4.94 


2.52 
2.57 


3.39 17 
2.74 13 


5.16 
4.65 


1.72 7.40 34 
2.13 50 
3.02 31 


9.68 








public service commissions which 
have jurisdiction over this service, 
and they normally can expect to face 
interminable delays when they peti- 
tion to abandon trains. In a hope- 
less attitude, the New York Central’s 
Alfred Perlman proposed to free pas- 
senger rates and service from all 
regulation whatsoever. Or, failing 
that, to put passenger service wholly 
under ICC jurisdiction beyond the 
reach of the local pressures that pre- 
vail in the state commissions. 


In time auto and airline competition 
seem likely to eliminate the industry’s 
inter-city passenger problem. By that 
time, however, says the Pennsy’s 
Symes grimly, the railsoads will all 
be bankrupt. But the industry’s 
commuter problem, if anything, is 
likely to grow even more severe. For 
the plain fact is that highway trans- 
port is incapable of serving the U.S.’ 
expanding metropolitan areas without 
traffic strangulation. As a result, on 
most roads commuter business at 
peak periods is actually increasing. 
Yet the high utilization of men and 
equipment which is the secret of 
passenger profits is rarely possible. 
At best commuter service fulfills 
these conditions only four hours a 
day, five days a week; the rest of the 
time, men and equipment stand idle. 

For the New Haven’s mounting 
commuter deficits, President George 
Alpert sees only one solution: sub- 
sidies. His proposal: a “modest” 1% 
of highway construction funds, to be 
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used to preserve and extend rail com- 
muting service. “As distasteful as 
subsidy may be,” said he, “I con- 
sider it a welcome alternative to 
loss of service or bankruptcy.” Symes 
and Perlman, however, preferred to 
lease needed service to local authori- 
ties at full cost plus a fair return. 

If there seems no honorable way 
out of commuter deficits, the East- 
ern roads have brighter hopes for their 
deficit mail service, which they are 
required by law to handle. If the 
Post Office is not prepared to pay the 
railroads the full cost of their serv- 
ice—and it is not—the solution, Perl- 
man thinks, is to free the railroads of 
their obligation to carry the mail. 
Then they could negotiate or bid for 
it as their competitors do. Failing 
that, he said, the Post Office should 
be required to pay for what it gets— 
in short, the sort of arrangement, 
guaranteeing full costs plus a fair 
return, that the Post Office now has 
with the airlines. 

House Divided. The industry did 
not support the Eastern roads’ pro- 
posals to end their commuter and 
mail deficits. But for the most 
part it held its peace. Not so, how- 
ever, on Symes’ plan for a govern- 
ment-financed equipment agency to 
acquire and lease cars and locomo- 
tives to the railroads on a full-cost 
basis. This proposal rent the indus- 
try’s united front asunder. “It is not 
a subsidy,” roared Symes. But the 
Western and Southern roads quietly 


disagreed, announced they would not 
make use of the agency even if it 
were created. “I am opposed,” said 
the Santa Fe’s Marsh bluntly, “and 
don’t believe in subsidies for anyone. 
All forms of transportation should 
pay their own way.” Added the 
Southern’s deButts more gently: “I 
would hate to see any further govern- 
ment control over the rails.” 


Except to Eastern eyes, the Symes 
plan seemed a first step down the 
primrose path that leads to nationali- 
zation. B&O’s Howard Simpson as 
much as admitted that it might well 
be. But he argued that the plan 
should be at least considered in the 
context of the industry’s need for 
equipment. Not only is financing 
costly these days, but it is also diffi- 
cult. Whatever its other drawbacks, 
the Symes plan offers a partial solu- 
tion to the problem of how to finance 
the improvement the rails need. 

Logically and strategically, the op- 
position of the Western and Southern 
roads had much to recommend it. If 
the railroads vocally deplore govern- 
ment subsidies, direct or indirect, to 
their competitors, they can scarcely 
ask for indirect subsidy themselves. 
Such nice considerations, however, 
did not prevent the rails from unani- 
mously applauding a proposal to per- 
mit them to set up a special construc- 
tion reserve, which would in effect 
allow them to write off new equip- 
ment and facilities in a single year. 
Like the steel industry, the rails in- 
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sist they need some sort of fast de- 
preciation to enable them to recover 
their seed cash before inflation whisks 
it away. Box cars, alone, railmen re- 
peatedly emphasized at the hearings, 
have risen in price from $3,453 in 1947 
to $8,727 last year. 

The industry also asked Congress 
to limit railroad property deprecia- 
tion to 20 years and to permit it to 
recover $350 million of the deprecia- 
tion it lost when it switched from re- 
tirement to straight-line depreciation 
in 1942. This proposal the House 
Ways & Means Committee has already 
approved. Last of all, the industry 
asked relief from additional burdens: 
defeat of legislative proposals to in- 
crease railroad payroll taxes and to 
stiffen safety requirements. Both, 
they claim, would boost operating 
costs sharply. “Any favored treat- 
ment,” observed the SP’s Don Russell, 
“would be but modest compensation 
for the disadvantages which the rail- 
roads suffer by reason of government 
aid in other fields of transportation.” 


Dim Hope. Whatever the justice of 
the situation, the prospects of the in- 
dustry’s getting much of what it asked 
for appeared fairly dim. Washington 
scuttlebutt last week did have it that 
the list of exempt agricultural com- 
modities might be overhauled some- 
what and that the ICC might be 
granted power of review over intra- 
state passenger decisions. But, on the 
regulatory side, that was about all. As 
a matter of practical politics, the in- 
dustry’s pleas for special treatment 
on depreciation stood a better chance 
of success. 


Regional Variations. If the Senate 
hearings established anything, it was 
that there was little agreement on 
solutions to the railroads’ problems. 
For, except in the East, where 1958 
profits are expected to decline 74.8%, 
disaster was not yet unmistakably at 
hand. Elsewhere profits are holding 
up fairly well. Predicted for the 
Southern roads is a 17% decline, 
for the West, 15.3%, for the Pocahon- 
tas roads, 23.3%. Many Southern and 
Western railmen hope to do even 
better, and there is a chance that they 
may. For in recent years, the indus- 
try’s fortunes have assumed an un- 
mistakable regional character. 

First to be hit by truck competition, 
the Eastern and Southern roads clung 
desperately to their old value-of- 
service principle. Meanwhile truckers 
drove off with their high-rate mer- 
chandise traffic. What traffic re- 
mained was what is sometimes called 
the railroads’ legitimate prey—.e., 
heavy tonnage items like coal, grain, 
heavy machinery, stone, cement, on 
which rates are relatively low. Actu- 
ally railroads can make a good living 
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TRUCKLOADS OF TOMATOES: when trucks roll it, the railroads call it piracy 


on legitimate-prey commodities, given 
the proper conditions—the Pocahon- 
tas roads are proof of that. But in the 
populous East, the railroads lack the 
freight operating efficiency to do so. 

Both the Southern and the N. Y. 
Central, for example, gross roughly 
the same amount on low-rate mine 
products. But with a freight operat- 
ing ratio of 59%, the Southern nets 
far more than the Central does at 71% 
efficiency. Add to this the Eastern 
roads’ staggering burden of passenger 
deficits and bonded debt, and it is no 
wonder that they have been reluctant 
to follow the Southern roads into 
pricing on cost of service in order to 
hold vulnerable traffic. The margin 
of profit is simply too slender for such 
risks. 

West is Best. Thanks partly to ge- 
ography, the Western roads not only 


SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION YARD: 
no more money for these 


have been less hard hit by truck com- 
petition, but were quicker to learn 
from the mistakes of their Eastern 
brethren. Thus, though Union Pacific 
and N.Y. Central derive the same 
percentage of their freight tonnage 
from high-rated merchandise traffic, 
the UP grosses $12.42 a ton, the Cen- 
tral only $6.29. Even ignoring the 
UP’s far lower 62% operating ratio, it 
is no wonder that the UP ranks as one 
of the industry’s brightest blue chips, 
the Central as one of its plugged 
nickels. 

To compound their advantage, the 
Western roads have a far greater pro- 
portion of high-rated agricultural 
trafic. Though the Western roads 
carry the industry’s heaviest passen- 
ger deficits (in 1956 they absorbed 
45° of freight income in the West 
vs. 41% in the East, 34% in the South 
and 16% in the Pocahontas region), 
the Western roads nonetheless carry 
their passenger burden with relative 
nonchalance. Reason: substantial 
non-railroad income and a light debt 
load. Thus where in the East 1956 
passenger losses ran 8% higher than 
net income, in the West they 
11% less. 

Such regional variations, however, 
do not change the fact that the in- 
dustry as a whole is suffering a host 
of ills: 1) a wholesale diversion of 
freight traffic; 2) passenger losses 
that burden even the strongest roads; 
3) an earnings decline so sharp that 
even Western roads have difficulty 
making continuing improvements on 
their property. Outside help is 
clearly needed, and soon. “Unless 
you take steps now,” warned New 
York Central’s Perlman, “don’t ex- 
pect to wave a magic wand when an 
emergency arises. Then it will be 
too late.” 


were 





PAPER 


BIG. STRETCH 


First in the field with stretch- 

able kraft paper, Westvaco’s 

Dave Luke hopes to wrap up 

a big piece of a big new 
market. 


Daviw Lincotn Luke, 57-year-old 
president of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co.,* is not the kind of busi- 
nessman who is inclined to brush off 
current troubles with rosy references 
to economists’ projections of a happy 
future. Luke is well aware that a 
growing economy will only benefit 
those who maintain competitive met- 
tle. “We must,” says Luke, “compete 
vigorously with glass and metal, tex- 
tiles and wood, plastics and films, to 
maintain and increase the growth rate 
of our markets.” 

As a leading manufacturer of ship- 
ping containers, corrugated boxes, 
heavy kraft paper and board, Luke 
well knows what competition means. 
West Virginia must compete not only 
with other paper companies but with 
every other kind of bag, box or wrap- 
ping material as well. Nevertheless 
Dave Luke lifted the sales of the com- 
pany which his grandfather founded 
by nearly 200% since 1946 to an all- 
time record of $191 million last year. 

Horizon Stretch. Luke, moreover, was 
able to do this with just plain paper. 
But this month he had something to 
put real stretch in his expanding paper 
horizons. On a new $25-million paper 
machine at his Charleston, South 
Carolina plant, Luke turned out the 
first stretchable industrial paper, a 
kraft paper suitable for bags or heavy 
wrapping. “One of the most impor- 
tant developments in paper of the 
century,’ enthused Luke. “We 
call it a breakthrough.” 

His enthusiasm was not merely for 
the technical achievement. Luke fore- 
saw a vast new market for his stretch- 
able paper. “The total market for 
coarse papers,” said he, “is about four 
million tons a year. The use of Clu- 
pak [trade name for the new paper] 
should extend nearly all through this 
segment... and make important con- 
tributions to other segments as well.” 

Expanding Market. Kraft is very im- 
portant to West Virginia. Luke cur- 
rently has about 4% of the market in 
regular kraft; West Virginia’s kraft 
production of 110,000 tons a year 
amounts to about 12% of its total 


can 


*West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Traded 
NYSE. Price range (1957-58): high, 4742; low, 
32. Dividend (1957): $1.60. Indicat 1958 
ayout: $1.60. Earnings per share (1957): 
$251 Total assets: $186.2 million. Ticker 
symbol 
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WEST VIRGINIA’S LUKE: 
will give mean take? 


volume. Luke hopes Clupak will raise 
his share of this big market. One 
drawback: the new process, a me- 
chanical one soon to be licensed to 
other papermakers, involves only the 
attachment of relatively inexpensive 
machinery to standard paper ma- 
chines. Thus West Virginia’s advan- 
tage will probably be a temporary one. 

Elastic Outlook. But Luke is look- 
ing beyond any short-term competi- 
tive head start. “Our considered judg- 
ment is that total consumption of both 
varieties of kraft will increase rather 
than decrease,” says he. “We believe 
that vis-a-vis foils, films and plastics, 
the competitive position of our in- 
dustry will be enhanced by the advent 
of Clupak.” 

Luke had, in fact, another cogent 
reason for being pleased with his new 
process: as joint owner of Clupak, Inc., 
(in partnership with Cluett, Peabody 
and Co., makers of Arrow shirts and 
holders of the basic patent for the new 
paper) West Virginia will participate 
in all licensing fees and so in the 
growth of the whole market. 

Papermaker Luke’s theory is that a 
little give may mean a big take. 


WARNER-LAMBERT’S DRISCOLL: 
a ramble with ramifications 


DRUGS 


GOVERNOR’S 
PRINCIPLE 


With 70% of its sales in cos- 
metics and toiletries six years 
ago, Warner-Lambert showed 
signs of tired blood. Now, 
thanks to a strong dose of 
drugs, it has both pep and 


profits. 


Usinc only the sketchiest notes, Al- 
fred E. Driscoll, 55, looked out over a 
capacity crowd of security analysts at 
lower Manhattan’s Schwartz’s Res- 
taurant one day last month, at one 
point quipped: “Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking. New 
York’s Society of Security Analysts 
knew better. As onetime governor of 
New Jersey (1947-1954) and the first 
in state history to succeed himself in 
office, Driscoll is a past master of the 
impromptu rear platform speech. 

Thus, when he rambled all over the 
lot in talking about Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co.*—the firm he 
has served as president since leaving 
Trenton—the analysts soon got the 
point. Under Driscoll and Chairman 
Elmer Bobst, Warner-Lambert has 
been transformed from a somewhat 
listless cosmetic-toiletry house into a 
strong drug and sundry operation, 
with a product line stretching from 
pharmaceuticals to plastics. 

Old Pol Driscoll lost no time in 
looking at the record. Pending a final 
audit, he reported, 1957 looked to be 
the best year in Warner-Lambert’s 
history. Worldwide sales were ex- 
pected to top $175 million (vs. $153.3 
million in 1956), net income to reach 
$14 million (or $5.43 a share) vs. 
$11.4 million (or $4.45 a share) the 
year before, even though there were 
114,000 additional shares outstanding. 
Not only was every Warner-Lambert 
division operating in the black, Dris- 
coll added, but the company’s expec- 
tation for 1958 was one of “cautious 
optimism.” 

Merge & Mix. To the _ analysts, 
many of whom had been following 
fast-moving Warner-Lambert’s for- 
tunes for years, none of this was very 
surprising. What did catch their in- 
terest was the company’s sparkling 
new complexion. Just six years ago 
the company, then known as Warner- 
Hudnut, was a cosmetic and toiletry 
specialist; fully 70% of its U.S. sales 
came from Richard Hudnut and The 


*Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Traded NYSE. Price range (1957-58) : , 
6842; low, 424%. Dividend (1957): $2.3712 plus 
4% stock. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.50. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): $5.43. Total assets: 
$84.7 million. Ticker symbol: WLA 
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House of DuBarry products. Last 
year, Driscoll revealed, though War- 
ner-Lambert sales were 300% greater 
than in 1951, only 18% of its US. 
volume came from cosmetics and 
toiletries. Of the rest, 15% came from 
plastics and glass, 8% from drug sun- 
dries, but the biggest part—59%— 
came from ethical and proprietary 
drugs. 

As formulated and spearheaded by 
Chairman Elmer Bobst and adminis- 
tered by “the Governor” (as Driscoll 
is still called by company brass), 
Warner-Lambert’s turnabout formula 
was based on a simple principle: 
merger. In itself, that was nothing 
new. Over a span of 100 years, by 
1955 the company had acquired more 
than 50 firms. 

In 1955, however, Warner-Hudnut 
made its biggest move. Merging (on 
a share-for-share basis) with well- 
fixed Lambert. Co., the new Warner- 
Lambert company picked up such 
household-word products as Listerine, 
Antizyme toothpaste, Pro-phy-lac-tic 
tooth brushes and Sportsman toilet- 
ries for men, along with a tight dis- 
tribution setup. 

That done, Warner-Lambert began 
spending $10 million to close down 
antiquated plants in New York and 
Jersey City, put up new corporate 
headquarters in Morris Plains, N. J. 
and a spanking new plant (for List- 
erine) in Lititz, Pa. (Chairman 
Bobst’s home town). Also into War- 
ner-Lambert’s orbit spun the highly 
regarded Emerson Drug Co. (Bromo- 
Seltzer) and with it Maryland Glass 
and Gulfport Glass, and in 1956 Ne- 
pera Chemical and its Anahist cold- 
fighting remedies. 

Costly Riches. The results have been 
impressive. Since 1951 net income 
has more than kept pace with sales, 
soaring 327%. But Warner-Lambert’s 
hell-bent-for-growth program has 
also been costly. Reflecting the di- 
lution in its equity through repeated 
acquisitions, for the same period earn- 
ings per share rose only 85°. More- 
over, Warner-Lambert’s moderniza- 
tion program has not yet fully paid 
off. Its pretax profit margin last year 
(16.6°..) was only a nub better than 
the 15.7% it managed in 1951. Never- 
theless, since its low of 16% in 1951, 
Warner-Lambert stock has bubbled 
up like Bromo-Seltzer to a high last 
year of 684. 

Governor Driscoll sees no reason 
why the newly revitalized company 
should not continue to bubble, provid- 
ing “all goes well with the world.” 
Satiate at last, Warner-Lambert has 
no new merger in mind, says Driscoll. 
But then, as an afterthought, he adds: 
“Of course, if the right company 
should come along, and we can put 
the pieces together, why then .. .” 
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WALL STREET 


NO DOWN 
PAYMENT 


In many a corporate board 
room this month, dividend 
action is being honored in 
the breach as well as the 
observance. 





Just how serious is the current busi- 
ness recession? No two economists 
agree, but among Wall Street chart- 
ists who keep track of such things, 
there is at least one disturbing com- 
parison with the business recession 
that slowed the nation in 1954. Cor- 








CASUALTY LIST 


These were the large publicly 
held companies which cut their 
dividends last month: 


Quarterly Payment 
New Old 


Company Rate Rate 


Acme Steel . Be 50c 
4 : 25 50 
Amer. Smeiting & Refining 50 75 
Ansonia Wire & Cable none 15 
Geek CAB) ...... 15 25 


Borg-Warner . 50 60 
Copper Range 12% 25 
Cornell-Dubilier . 20 30 
Elgin Watch .. none 5 
Foster-Wheeler none 40 


Granite City Steel 40 75 
Hamilton Watch 25 35 
Howard Stores .... 15 25 
Heywood-Wakefield .. 25 
Hudson Bay Min. & Smelt 00 


Motor Wheel . , 25 40 
New Jersey Zinc .. 15 25 
Pennsylvania Railroad none 20 
Pittsburgh Steel none *25 
Rayonier 20 35 


Rheem Mfg none 10 
St. Paul Union Stockyards 37% 40 


*plus 1% stock 











porate dividends are being reduced 
or omitted entirely on a larger scale 
than four years ago. Says one ana- 
lyst, who has faithfully recorded 
dividend-cutting companies _ since 
1950: “January was the worst month 
on my record!” 

Indeed, as corporate boards met 
last month to consider quarterly divi- 
dend action, no fewer than 46 com- 
panies voted to trim them, 25 by 
whittling dividends down, 21 by cut- 
ting them out altogether. The Janu- 
ary toll was 16 more than in October, 
14 more than in November and seven 
more than in December. Most sig- 
nificant of all was the fact that the 
January 1958 cuts exceeded by three 
the number of dividend casualties in 


June 1954, last recession high. 

True enough, in 1957 U.S. corpora- 
tions had paid out $11.5 billion in 
dividends vs. $11.3 billion in 1956. 
But in December alone, the payments 
came to only $2.1 billion compared 
with the year-earlier $2.2 billion. Ob- 
vious inference: companies are cut- 
ting down on year-end extras. What 
disturbs Wall Streeters is that few in- 
dustries have escaped the less-or-none 
plague, and many top-grade outfits 
stud these lists (see table). 

“Watch this month,” a dividend 
chartist warned. “Last February 
there were 28 dividend casualties, one 
for every day in the month. I’m bet- 
ting the pace will quicken this time.” 
Events were not slow in bearing him 
out. Before the month was a week 
old, no less than a half-dozen victims 
had turned up, including such “name” 
firms as Thew Shovel, Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, Hawaiian Pineapple, 
Sunshine Mining and Brown Co. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE BILLIONAIRE 


In a $266-million burst of 

speed, IBM has joined an ex- 

elusive club to which only 43 
other companies belong. 





Younc Tom Watson’s International 
Business Machine Corp.,* which does 
a good deal of tabulating itself, last 
month became an impressive business 
statistic on its own. Reporting a 1957 
gross from sales, service and rentals 
of $1,000,431,597, IBM joined the ex- 
clusive fraternity of U.S. companies 
grossing $1 billion or more, the 44th 
firm to crack the charmed circle. 

To do it, IBM had increased its 
sales, service and rental revenues by 
$266 million over 1956’s $734 million. 
Profits, meanwhile, leaped more than 
$20 million to a record $89.3 million, 
pushing earnings per share from 
1956’s $6.55 to $7.73 (on 10% more 
shares). They might have leaped even 
higher. But for IBM’s souped-up de- 
preciation program, which writes off 
rental machines (some 60°, of sales) 
at a quick clip, net income would 
have been $11.4 million higher. As it 
was, by selling its punched card ac- 
counting and data processing ma- 
chines outright (instead of leasing 
them), after-tax earnings were up by 
some $4 million. In all, said Presi- 
dent Watson thoughtfully, 1957 was 
IBM’s “most successful year to date.” 

*International Business Machines Corp 
Traded NYSE. Price range (1957-58): high 
37612; low, 27042. Dividend (1957): $2.80. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $2.40. Earnings per share 


(1957) : $7.73. Total assets: $1.1 billion. Ticker 
symbol: IBM. 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 


BANANA SPLIT 


United Fruit has until 1970 
to create a new banana com- 
pany to compete with itself. 





PARAPHRASING the lyric of an old song 
early this month, Boston’s United 
Fruit Co.* sang out in effect: “Yes, 
we have too many bananas.” One day 
before it was scheduled to go into 
court to defend itself against four- 
year-old Government charges that it 
dominates the production, transporta- 
tion and importation of bananas, Uni- 
fruit decided to make its peace with 
the Justice Department by accepting 
a stiff but leisurely consent decree. 

Three Ways Out. Under it the great 
banana grower and shipper has until 
June 1966 to submit a plan for carving 
out of its own assets (1956 total: 
$401.4 million) a new company capa- 
ble of competing with it in the banana 
business by importing 9 million stems 
a year, 35% of current U.S. imports 
(Unifruit now accounts for some 60% 
of all banana stems brought into the 
U.S.). After 1966 it will have another 
four years in which to pull off the 
great banana split. 


U.S. trustbusters have proposed 
three plans for implementing the de- 
cree. Unifruit can: 1) transfer enough 
of its assets and properties to a new 
subsidiary, and distribute stock in the 
new company to Unifruit sharehold- 
ers, according to their holdings; 2) 
sell a partial interest in the new 
company to a buyer willing to invest 
$1 million, and divvy up the remain- 
ing interest among its own stock- 
holders; or 3) sell outright sufficient 
assets to set up the 9-million stem 


*United Fruit Co. Price range (1957-58): 
high, 475g; low, 335%. Dividend (1957): $3. 
Indicated 1958 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
(1957) : $3.30 est. Total assets: $401.4 million. 
Ticker symbol: UF. 


UNITED FRUIT’S REDMOND: 
he pondered the amoeba 


importer, in which neither Unifruit 
nor its shareholders would have any 
interest. 

Banana Crush. United Fruit is get- 
ting used to taking tumbles. Always 
sensitive to weather, winds, soil dis- 
eases and Central American political 
upheavals, its troubles always seem to 
come in bunches. Since 1950 Unifruit 
has watched its total income (from 
sales and services) slip from $119 
million to $74.2 million in 1956, while 
per share earings slid from 1950’s $7.54 
to around $3.30 last year. Only two 
months ago a New York Supreme 
Court ordered Unifruit to reimburse 
International Railways, a subsidiary 
which the consent decree requires 
Unifruit to divest, with $4.5 million 


plus interest in a preferential freight - 


rate case brought by International’s 
minority holders (Unifruit will ap- 
peal). 

Wall Street’s reaction to the Gov- 
ernment’s banana-peeling pact, how- 
ever, was almost apathetic. Unifruit 
stock, hit 404, closed off barely 3s on 
decree day. International Railways, 
on the other hand, which ended 1957 


Q 4 Y, 
PACKAGING BANANAS ON A HONDURAS PLANTATION: 
troubles came in bunches, too 
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at 7% and was selling at 135%, closed 
1% off on the news. 

“In their own best interest,” Presi- 
dent Kenneth Redmond will ask Uni- 
fruit stockholders to approve the 
terms of the decree and thus “elimi- 
nate this extremely costly and bur- 
densome litigation, which would not 
have been finally disposed of for sev- 
eral years.” Once the legal suit is 
packed away, Redmond said, “the 
company will be in a position to make 
such additional investments in Latin 
America as good business may dic- 
tate.” Good business also dictafed an- 
other Redmond statement: “In enter- 
ing into the consent decree, United 
Fruit does not concede any violation 
of the antitrust laws.” 


BEV ERAGES 


GREEN FOR 
GINGER 


After 24 years of building, 

bottling and distilling, more 

of Canada Dry’s characteristic 

green is beginning to rub off 
onto its profits. 





At Canapa Dry’s tasteful Park Ave- 
nue offices in Manhattan, green is the 
prevailing color. It is also the color 
that brightens the ubiquitous Canada 
Dry label and many of its bottles, es- 
pecially ginger ale. But until last 
month, when Canada Dry Corp.* 
shortened its corporate name (from 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.), the 
big bottler had rarely shown as much 
of the long green for its stockholders 
as had such rival soft drink makers 
as Pepsi-Cola or Coca-Cola. 

Reporting for fiscal 1957 (ended 
September 30), however, Chairman 
Roy Worsham Moore, 67, and his son 
President (since May) Roy Jr., 38, 
painted a green picture for their 14,- 
000 shareholders. With a complete 
line of hard liquors as a running 
mate to its famed stable of ginger ale 
and pop, Canada Dry sales bubbled 
up some 11% last year to $86 million, 
biggest year-to-year jump since 
World War II. Profits fizzed up to 
$1.73 a share from 1956’s $1.51. 


Nor has the big bottler lost any of 
its new found sparkle in the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year. 
The only beverage producer with a 
full line of drinks (soft and hard) 
under one label, its December sales 


*Canada Dry Corp. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957-58): high, 165g; low 1344. Divi- 
dend (1957): $1. Indicated 1958 payout: $1. 
Earnings per share (1957) : $1.73. Total assets: 
$56.3 million. Ticker symbol: CD. 
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hit $10 million, the first time in his- 
tory that the ginger ale giant’s sales 
have exceeded the $10-millicn mark 
in a single month. 

The Builder. If Canada Dry was 
looking healthfully green last month, 
it was because 24 years ago Chairman 
Moore had been green with envy, 
watching soft drink makers like 
Coca-Cola expand all over the lot. 
Taking over Canada Dry’s presi- 
dency when the company had only 
six bottling plants and less than $15 
million in sales, he warned his board: 
“If you keep this company tied down 
to only six bottling plants, you imme- 
diately consign yourself to medioc- 
rity. If that’s what you’re going to 
do, you don’t need me—I’m a builder.” 

Since then Roy Sr. and Roy Jr. 
(an 18-year man with the company) 
have built up the soft drink opera- 
tion to a point where, with 182 bot- 
tlers in the U.S. alone, Canada Dry 
has “the country ... pretty well cov- 
ered.” Overseas, though still behind 
Coke’s worldwide dominance, they 
have set up 73 bottling plants from 
Mulheim (Germany) to Mombasa 
(Kenya). Meanwhile, to Canada 
Dry’s traditional pop products (e.g., 
ginger ale, club soda, root beer, cola), 
they added Glamor, a line of sugar- 
free dietetic drinks (Quips Roy Sr.: 
“We've been ‘dry’ for years”). In ad- 
dition, they not only took on dis- 
tribution of imported hard liquors 
(e.g., Johnnie Walker scotch, Pedro 
Domecq sherry, Power’s Irish whis- 
key), but also went into the hard- 
fought liquor business with a com- 
plete line of bourbons, vodka, gin 
and cordials under their own Canada 
Dry trademark. 

Pop & Profits. Yet despite its varied 
product mix, Canada Dry is not so 
profitable as such top pop producers 
as Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola. Last 
year Canada Dry had a rather pale 
dry operating income of $9.1 million, 
about 10.6% of sales (9.6% in 1956), 
compared with a sweet 1956 operating 
ratio of 24.2% for Coke, 20.3% for 
Pepsi. 

Such comparisons bother Roy Jr. 
not at all. True, like Coke, which 
sells a “syrup” to its bottlers, and 
Pepsi, which sells a “concentrate,” 
Canada Dry also sells an “extract” to 
its bottlers, from which the soft drinks 
are made. But where Coke and Pepsi 
realize the great bulk of revenues 
from syrup and concentrate sales, 
Moore points out, a greater propor- 
tion of Canada -Dry’s income is de- 
rived from its own bottling plants. 

In the U.S. alone, 21 of Canada 
Dry’s 182 plants (11%) are company- 
owned vs. 35 out of 1,100 (3%) for 
Coke, 18 out of 500 (4%) for Pepsi. 
Thus, says Moore, Canada Dry’s plant 
investment is proportionately greater 
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MAIN FUSELAGE SECTION OF A FAIRCHILD F.-27: 


than its rivals. Be that as it may, 
Canada Dry earned $3.6 million, or 
8.1% on invested capital of $44.1 mil- 
lion (7.3% in 1956) as compared with 
Coke’s 1956 return of 15.1%, Pepsi’s 
19.6%. 

The Important Thing. To President 
Moore, who would much rather stack 
Canada Dry’s bottling operations up 
against those of its competition, the 
important thing is that the company’s 
profits are rising. Last year’s earn- 
ings set a new record: Canada Dry’s 
previous most profitable year was in 
1955, when it earned $1.72 a share, 
but $300,000 of this was a non-recur- 
ring profit from the sale of property. 
Last year such activities accounted 
for less than $10,000, and even with 
more shares outstanding the com- 
pany went on to earn $1.73 a share, a 
modern-day high. 

What’s more, says Moore, “we’ve 
had growth in every one of our prod- 
ucts. Not a single one has gone back- 
ward—and that’s real progress! This 
year, says he, “I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t get our share of nickels, 
dimes and quarters—better leave out 
the nickels.” 


a crucial $20-million bet 
AIRCRAFT 


PEGASUS 
DESCENDED 


From Homeric heights just 
four years ago, Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane has descend- 
ed to mundane difficulties. 


Wuen Sherman M. Fairchild founded 
famed Fairchild Engine & Aircraft 
Corp.,* he had high-flying ambitions. 
With appropriate symbolism, he chose 
a legendary emblem to represent his 
company: the silhouette of Pegasus, 
the mythological flying horse of an- 
cient Greece. That was three decades 
ago. But aviation pioneer Fairchild, 
though an acknowledged genius, was 
something less of a businessman. In 
1946, he was forced to bow out of ac- 
tive control of his own company. 

But by 1953, under President Rich- 
ard S. Boutelle, who came into office 
in 1949, Fairchild’s Pegasus had risen 
to Homeric heights. Lofted on the 
wings of war, species Korean, Fair- 
child Engine sold the Pentagon whole 
flocks of another sort of Pegasus, the 
Fairchild C-119 “Flying Boxcar” 
transport. That year it rang up $170 
million in sales, booked a tidy $14- 
million pretax profit—both new highs 

What Goes Up... As Fair- 
child’s 16,000 stockholders were soon 
to discover, however, Pegasus can be 
as flighty as it is fantastic. In 1956, 
after the C-119 had been phased 
out of production, Fairchild’s fortunes 
suffered an abrupt setback. From 
$1.41 per share the previous year, 
earnings plummeted to 64c. Once-en- 
thusiastic shareholders fumed, and at 


*Fairchild Engine & Sirmione Corp, Traded 
NYSE. Price range (1957-58): high, 12%4; low, 
6. Dividend (1957): none. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: none. Earnings r share (1956): 64c 
Total assets: $76.3 million. Ticker symbol: 
FEN 
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the annual meeting last April one dis- 
sident owner managed to line up more 
than 12,800 protest votes against man~- 
agement. 

From Fairchild’s headquarters in 
Hagerstown (Md.) last month came 
news which indicated that Pegasus’ 
fortunes were still in descent. Toting 
up the returns for 1957, President 
Boutelle traced the worst showing 
Fairchild had made since pre-World 
War II days. Although sales held up 
around the $150-million level, which 
was roughly the 1952-56 average, 
earnings per share plunged even be- 
low the dreary 25c per share Wall 
Street had pessimistically expected. 
It was a big comedown from 1953’s 
lush $1.74 per share. 

Big Stakes. That was not the only 
piece of news, however, emanating 
from Hagerstown. Of more promising 
complexion was word that at long 
last Dick Boutelle was about to pull 
the wraps off Fairchild’s long-awaited 
F-27 turboprop transport, a craft de- 
veloped jointly with the Netherlands’ 
Fokker Aircraft Co., and designed to 
replace the famed Douglas DC-3 as 
the airlines’ short-haul workhorse. 
Rollout ceremonies are scheduled for 
later this month, and the first F-27 is 
ticketed for delivery to Seattle’s 
small West Coast Airlines this spring. 
To date, Boutelle has booked orders 
for 89 of the new turboprops, by now 
may well have passed his breakeven 
point on the plane. 

Two months from now, when Dick 
Boutelle shows up at Fairchild’s next 
annual meeting, he will have to rely 
on the F-27, and its implications for 
the future, to quell what seems almost 
certain to be another angry stock- 
holder revolt. Actually, if share- 
holders are willing to listen, Boutelle 
has a plausible case to defend. While 
not at all certain, there is a fair chance 
that the F-27 may prove to be as big 
a success as was the old Flying Box- 
car. In its wake, the old DC-3 has 
left a yawning gap for an up-to-date 
workhorse successor airliner. 

But it is equally clear that Boutelle 
is gambling with big stakes. Alto- 
gether, the F-27 has already cost 
nearly $20 million to develop. More- 
over, last year it gouged some $8 
million out of what would otherwise 
have been pretax profit. Even for 
Boutelle’s spirited Pegasus, that is a 
heavy load to carry. 

Concentration. As a result, last month 
Boutelle, who is driving hard to get 
the maximum mileage possible out of 
his F-27 program, reluctantly de- 
cided to forego another pet project— 
development of a jet-powered ex- 
ecutive transport labeled the M-185. 
Sighed one Fairchild official sadly: 
“We just did not have the money for 
both.” 
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DOWNDRAFT 


Since peak year 1953, Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane’s total volume 
has receded slightly, stabilizing at 
a rather high plateau. But the 
planemaker's earnings per com- 
mon share have declined steadily. 
Last year, largely because of bur- 
densome expenses in development 
of F-27 turboprop transport, Fair- 
child profits plummeted to their 
lowest point since pre-war days. 


FAIRCHILD 


Earnings per Share 
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SUGAR 


BRAIN TRUSTED 


What happens when New 
Deal brain trusters take over 
management of a modern 
corporation? Case in point: 
lively American Molasses. 


Few more acid critics of the separa- 
tion of ownership (by stockholders) 
and control (by management) in the 
modern corporation were to be found 
in the turbulent Thirties than Adolf 
Augustus Berle Jr., infant prodigy- 
turned Wall Street lawyer-turned 
New Dealer. Damning greedy man- 
agement for its frequent disdain of 
stockholders’ interests, Berle was 
author in fact and spirit of much New 


AMERICAN MOLASSES’ BERLE: 
with the sweet, the sour 


Deal legislation controlling corporate 
insiders. 

Who's This? One of Berle’s close 
associates in New Deal “Brain Trust” 
circles was Charles Taussig, head of 
New /York’s venerable (founded 
1869), $21.7 million-assets American 
Molasses Co.,* world’s ‘biggest pro- 
ducer of the sticky, syrupy sweetener. 
It was a friendship that transcended 
time and place. Actually Berle had 
been long associated with the Taussig 
family as friend and advisor. Finally 
in 1948, Berle jolted liberal circles by 
becoming board chairman of American 
Molasses, succeeding Charles Taussig. 

But if Berle had changed his mind 
about the “soulless” modern corpora- 
tion enough to try to run one, he was 
not anxious to show it. While he lists 
himself in Who’s Who as a Phi Beta 
Kappa, infantry private and member 
of the Anglers Club, he gives no hint 
of his role in the world’s largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Actually, Berle has nothing to be 
ashamed of except a good profit. The 
past decade has seen MLC’s sales 
shoot up from $30.6 million to $54.9 
million, its operating profit margins 
rise from 2% to 5.3%. From 54c in 
1948, net per share climbed to $2.35 
last year, payout doubled from 35c to 
6642c and the common boomed from 
4% to 163g. Wall Street concedes that 
American Molasses found a_ good 
thing in Adolf Berle’s brilliant legal 
mind. “This company’s management,” 
opined one Wall Street sugar analyst 
last month, “has been consistently 
excellent.” 

The company’s name notwithstand- 
ing, the fortunes of Berle, fellow di- 
rector and New Deal luminary Abe 
Fortas, and the able Taussig family it- 
self, which owns some 40% of the 
537,000 outstanding shares, depend 
more on sugar than molasses. Ameri- 
can Molasses has made a name for it- 
self as a refiner (under the Sucrest 
label) as a respected competitor io big 
American Sugar Refining (Domino) 
and National Sugar Refining (Jack 
Frost). But its best profits derive from 
such specialties as liquid sugar for 
confectioners and inverted sugar 
syrups for soft drink manufacturers. 

Sweet & Sour. But despite its smooth 
rise, there is no sickening consistency 
about American Molasses’ fortunes. 
They can be both sweet and sour. Re- 
porting last month on the first six 
months of the company’s 9958 fiscal 
year (ending June 30), Berle an- 
nounced net per share off from $1.25 
to 9c. “This is still,” sighed Vice 
Chairman Richard Taussig, a third- 


*American Molasses Co. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957-58): high, 163%; low, , 
Dividend (1957): 664oc. Indicated 1958 

out: 70c plus 5% stock. Earnings r sh 
(1957) : 35. Total assets: 1.7 million. 
Ticker symbol: MLC. 
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generation family executive, “an agri- 
cultural business.” But on balance 
Berle and his fellow insiders, along 
with 1,270 other stockholders, have 
fared well over the years in a notori- 
ously difficult business. “Adolf Berle,” 
confessed Taussig warmly, “has given 
us wise counsel indeed over the years. 
And he is no different today than he 
was in 1925.” 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


HAILE’S HOLE 





Bill Weaver is one mining 
man who is determined to 
keep his company from be- 
ing a helpless victim of un- 
dependable metal prices. 


Is THERE any way for a mining firm to 
climb out of the hole into which 
plunging prices have sunk many of 
the non-ferrous producers? A slender 
Philadelphian named William A. 
Weaver Jr., 45, thinks there is. As 
president of Haile Mines, Inc.,* the 
nation’s largest producer of tungsten 
and manganese, Weaver has been hit 
harder than even the copper and 
lead-zine miners. Last year the Gov- 
ernment completely removed the price 
supports from the tungsten ore pro- 
duced at the big mines Haile operates 
in partnership with General Electric. 
The result: Haile lost 2.8c a share in 
the fiscal year which ended last 
August. 

But Bill Weaver thought he saw a 
path out of this dark hole. Like 
such other mining firms as St. Joseph 
Lead and Bunker Hill, Haile was 
loaded with cash. Its working capital 
of about $6 million amounted to some 
$3 a share, roughly the market value 
of its stock. Unlike some of his fellow 
miners, however, Weaver was ioath to 
use this money simply as a crutch on 
which to hobble through slow times. 
Instead he was determined to use it 
for building Haile into a well-rounded 
business which would not be so de- 
pendent on the cyclical metal business. 


Out of the Pit. Last month Weaver 
made what has been his biggest move 
so far. From the U.S. Government he 
bought the 63% controlling interest in 
Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., which had 
been seized by Uncle Sam as alien 
property during World War II. Lieb- 
erknecht is about as far from mining 
as you can get. It makes hosiery knit- 
ting machines and aluminum building 
supplies as well as operating a grey 


*Haile Mines, Inc. cunts over-the-counter. 
Price range (1958) : high, 342; low, 23%. 
Dividend (1957): 30c. Indicated 1958 payout: 
none. Earnings p= share (1957): d3c. Total 
assets: $9.9 mill 
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HAILE MINES’ WEAVER: 
he’s looking for bargains 


iron foundry. 

It also has all the earmarks of a 
bargain. For $2.7 million, Weaver ob- 
tained control of a company with cash, 
U.S. Government securities and trade 
receivables alone worth $2.2 million. 
All told, Lieberknecht’s net worth 
tops $6 million, and so Haile’s new in- 
vestment has a conservatively esti- 
mated book value of close to $4 mil- 
lion. 

“It gave us more cash,” admits 
Weaver, “but it also gave us the one 
thing we need: a source of earnings. 
We wouldn’t have gone into an oil 
deal, for example, because there your 
wealth is in the ground, where we al- 
ready have value, rather than in cur- 
rent earnings, which are what we 
need right now.” 

Spend & Save. “On a small scale,” 
notes one Wall Street analyst, “it’s 
just what some of these other cash- 
rich and earnings-poor mining com- 
panies should be doing.” Weaver has 
been doing it since the day he became 
Haile’s president. Last summer he 
negotiated a merger between Haile 
and Frank Samuel & Co., an import- 
export dealer in metals and minerals 


which he headed. Then he bought a 
firm which turns manganese ores into 
the coloring agent for bricks used in 
schools and other public buildings. He 
put another $1 million of idle cash 
into the bond market, just before it 
staged its sharp rally of last fall. 
“Conditions looked right,” observes 
Weaver, “for the bond market to turn 
up.” 

What Next? Even Weaver is not 
quite sure what he will buy next 
He only knows that he does not in- 
tend to let any dust gather on the 
$1.9 million-a-year in cash that the 
mining operation pours into Haile’s 
coffers. Aside from Lieberknecht, 
however, he intends to stay in fields 
related to metals. “These companies 
that get too diversified,” he observes, 
“have been falling on their faces in the 
past few months: Besides, the outlook 
for mining is very bad—so now is the 
time when you can pick up bargains, 
companies that have been falling out 
of bed.” 

In time, though, Weaver may even 
consider buying one of the scores of 
ore carriers now being built in for- 
eign yards. As he observes, Haile has 
mineral production in the U.S. and 
its Samuel subsidiary has long-term 
contracts abroad. “There’s no law 
that says we can’t fill those orders in 
our own ships,” he remarks. “We feel 
the charter market will continue to 
drop, so we may be able to get a ship 
more cheaply later on, if it still looks 
promising. Frankly, we're not too sure 
of this project right now.” 

In the meantime, Weaver is concen- 
trating on making a profit. So far this 
year, Haile is operating in the black, 
thanks to the combination of its new 
acquisitions and the cash flow from 
its manganese operations. “Don’t for- 
get,” adds Weaver, “we have a tax loss 
carryover of approximately $600,000 
to help us.” One way or another, 
Weaver was determined to work his 
way out of the bottomless pit into 
which so many of the metals producers 
have fallen. 


HAILE MANGANESE MINE NEAR HENDERSON, NEVADA: 


not all the value is underground 
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THIS 1S THE END OF\THE 








Were FRANK TO ADMIT we've 
done our share of complaining about the 
unfair treatment America’s railroads 
have been getting in recent years. We 
have even been labeled a “cry-baby” at 
times, by some of our severest critics. 
And perhaps unwittingly we have been, 
too, in our understandable enthusiasm for 
self-preservation. 

We believe that we've had, and still 
have, good reason to complain. So, we will 
continue to speak out against unhealthy, 
unfair conditions in the transportation 
industry as long as they exist. But we 
don't intend to be a “cry-baby” about it. 

What we want is more freight to haul. 
And we know that trying, not crying, is 
the way for our railroad to win back the 
business that we have lost in recent years 
to subsidized competitors. 


Sii- FOR YOU, CRY-BABY! 


That’s why the Southern is determined 
to try harder than ever right now to 
“Serve the South” the very best it can 
under present conditions. 

We are a volume business, and the 
modern Southern is geared to take care 
of a much greater volume of traffic than 
it is now handling. We believe the way 
to get and hold increased volume is con- 
stantly to improve our services and keep 
our rates down —— even lowering them 
whenever possible. 

At the same time, realistic transport 
legislation is urgently needed now, if 
America is to continue to benefit from a 
strong, self-supporting railroad industry 
that is basic to our Nation’s peacetime 
well-being and indispensable in defense 
emergencies. That is not “cry-baby 


thinking. It’s just common sense. 


Merry A Get 


President 








WE WANT YOUR FREIGHT IN ‘58! 


To shippers and receivers of freight, the railroad that “Serves the 
South” now offers the largest, most efficient, most modern plant and 
equipment in its 127-year history. As never before, we are eager to 
serve and geared to GO. Let our low-rate, all-weather volume trans- 
portation service help you do a better job for your shipping dollar, 


THIS YEAR—SHIP VIA SOUTHERN AND SEE! 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Dresser companies continued 
their long record of growth in sales 
and earnings during the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1957. Total 
sales were $274,429,000 and net 
earnings after taxes amounted to 
$20,620,000. Both of these represent 
increases of 19 per cent by 
comparison with the prior year. 
This growth is particularly 
encouraging because it occurred at 
a time when the general economy 
had ceased to expand and when 
certain of the Company’s principal 
markets actually declined. That 
growth did occur despite these 
developments is attributable to 
extensive diversification within the 
Company’s principal markets, the 
oil and gas industries, and a 
demonstrated ability to better serve 
the Company’s customers in these 
essential areas. Dresser anticipates 
that sales during the year ahead 
will approximate the 1957 level. 


White 


H. N. Mallon 
Chairman of the Board 


Qh Ki ommee 


J.B. O’Connor 
President 
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Sales . 
Earnings . 


Heavy Equipment Backlog . . . . . +1 


Working Capital . 


Ratio of Current Assets to 
Current Liabilities. . . . . . +7 


Net Property . 


Shareholders’ Equity . : i» uae oe 
Number of Shareholders . . . . . . +15 


Per Share: 


Shareholders’ Equity . . . . . +15 


Earnings . 
Dividends . 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
For the fiscal years ended October 31 


percentage 
change 


+19 
+19 


+28 


+30 


+19 
+31 





1957 


$274,429,208 
20,620,453 
71,302,000 
92,498,920 


3.0:1 
62,232,807 
114,264,342 
15,050 


25.51 
4.60 
1.80 


$230,292,232 
17,258,979 
70,306,000 
72,389,634 


28:1 
48,015,066 
96,017,231 

13,038 


22.10 
3.85 
137% 





COMPLETE 1957 ANNUAL REPORT ON REQUEST 





A Growth Company Serving Growing Industries 





EQUIPMENT AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 


OIL + GAS 
CHEMICAL 
ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIAL 


CLARK BROS. CO.—compressors & gas turbines * DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY — 
steel structures + DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION — couplings - THE 
GUIBERSON CORPORATION —oil tools * IDECO, INC.—drilling rige *« LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY — technical oilfield services « MAGNET COVE BARIUM 

drilling muds ¢ PACIBIC PUMPS, INCORPORATED — pumps * ROO 

BLOWER DIVISION — blowers & meters * SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION — 
drilling bite * SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS — electronic instrumen- 
tation © WELLS SURVEYS, INC. — nuclear and electronic research and development. 


Tomorrow's progress planned today 
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AIRLINES 


TOO LITTLE, 
TOO LATE? 


When the CAB finally got 
around to boosting airline 
fares last month, the carriers 
were grateful but regretful. 


Just one year ago, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, official guardian and 
regulator of the nation’s commercial 
air lanes, put its statistical machinery 
in motion and began an investigation 
of whether airline fares and earnings 
were not too high. To the domestic 
carriers, already feeling the pinch of 
fast-rising costs, the CAB’s suspicions 
represented reality turned inside out. 
Pleading an increasingly desperate 
plight, they made an impassioned de- 
mand for yet higher fares. 

So Near, So Far. Finally last month 
the CAB seemed at last to have got 
up to date, it announced that it would 
approve an interim 6.6% increase in 
passenger fares pending the outcome 
of its general fare investigation.* Yet 
the airlines’ victory had something of 
a Pyrrhic overtone. For by now the 
carriers estimate they need increases 
ranging from 12% to 20% to recoup 
their fallen fortunes. 

“Conditions a year ago,” said Trans 
World Airlines’ Chairman Warren Lee 
Pierson, “warranted at least a 6% in- 
crease . . . [since then] the general 
financial condition of the industry has 
declined substantially.” Added East- 
ern Air Lines’ Eddie Rickenbacker: 
“This increase is far too little and 
much too late. ... Unless the CAB 
comes up with an adequate fare 
structure for the industry soon, even 
a 20% increase in the passenger fare 
level may be too little.” 

The Queue Begins to Form. Even the 
6.6% boost, however, came better late 
than never. According to figures pro- 
duced by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, the new tariffs will increase the 
industry’s profit per available ton- 
mile from last year’s 0.8c to 1.85c. To 
be sure, this would still be the low- 
est level since 1949’s 1.63c. But it was 
also a real improvement on the esti- 
mated 0.35c per ton-mile the airlines 
would have earned this year had no 
fare increase at all been granted. 

By month’s end, most domestic air- 
line bosses—TWA’s Pierson and East- 
ern’s Rickenbacker among them— 
were wasting no time applying for 
the emergency increase. President 


*Consisting of a 4% increase plus a $1 extra 
charge for each ticket, a device that will 
help the smaller airlines, which sell more 
short-haul tickets, more than it will the 
large. 
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CHANGING CARGO 
Outlook for airline earnings has bright- 
ened as result of CAB’s emergency fare 
increase. Industry profit per available 
ton-mile, expected to fall to one-third of 
a cent this year (white bar), now may run 
as high as 1.85¢. But most airline chiefs, 
remembering the lush 1952-55 era, are 
still dissatisfied with the fare level. 
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David H. Baker of deficit-ridden Cap- 
ital Airlines filed for the 6.6. raise 
and at the same time withdrew an 
earlier request for subsidy. And 
American Airlines’ C.R. Smith, while 
terming the CAB offer “totally inade- 
quate,” nevertheless moved swiftly to 
get into the queue. 


THE ECONOMY 


DOWNTURN 
CONFIRMED ? 


While other economic indica- 

tors declined, one remained 

persistently firm. Now elec- 

trical output too has joined 
the minus column. 





Many a businessman, eye peeled for 
telltales of shift in the economic 
weather late last year, took heart 
from one persistently bullish weather- 
vane: total U.S. electrical output. 
While storm signals built up across 
the business horizon, the nation’s 
weekly power output regularly 
showed comfortable year-to-year 
gains. 

Finally last month this important 
indicator, widely regarded as a basic 
yardstick of industrial activity, also 
joined the minus column. For three 
solid weeks in a row, electric power 
output fell behind year-ago levels. 
Areas of greatest losses: the Pacific 
Northwest (off 7.7%), the Central In- 
dustrial states (off 3.1%), the Mid- 
Atlantic states (off 1.7%). 


TOILETRIES 


THE WOMEN 


Boston’s whisker-wilting and 
wave-setting Gillette Co. can 
count on its male customers’ 
consistency, but its women 
are getting to be a problem. 





“WoMEN,” said Oscar Wilde, “are 
meant to be loved, not to be under- 
stood.” Boston's well-heeled, well- 
honed Gillette Co.* is fast learning. 
Ten years ago, when Gillette plunked 
down $20 million for R. Neison 
(“Wishbone”) Harris’ Toni Co., it 
was as tender a trap as razor-sharp 
Chairman Joseph Peter Spang Jr. had 
ever sprung. With Toni the pioneer- 
ing power in the ome permanent 
wave business, Gillette, already the 
biggest thing in shaving outside of 
the barber shop, suddenly became 
the biggest thing in waving outside 
the beauty salon. Within three years, 
Gillette had earned back its entire in- 
vestment in Toni, sat bestride 60°). of 
the home permanent market. By 
1956, 32°. of Gillette’s U.S. sales came 
from its Toni operation (Toni, Prom, 
Casual, Bobbi). Last month, how- 
ever, Gillette President Carl Joyce 
Gilbert had some unexpectedly hair- 
curling news for Gillette’s 35,000 
shareholders. In 1957, according to 
preliminary figures, the big barber's 
net income wilted from 1956's $31.5 
million ($3.40 a share) to $25.9 million 
($2.80 a share), making it the first 
time in six years that Gillette had 
failed to score a year-to-year earn- 
ings gain. 

Overruled by the Waves. What had 
gone hair-wire? Certainly not Gil- 
lette’s money-making Safety Razor 
division, whose sales (mostly from 
Gillette “Blue” and “thin” blades) hit 
record levels, and surel:’ not its sub- 
stantial overseas business, which 
lathers up some 45% of company 
earnings, and continued to be “highly 
profitable.” 

The cause, explained Gilbert, was a 
kink in Toni’s earnings brought on 
by the changing styles in women’s 
hair-do’s. “Take a look at the next 
100 women you see,” urged Sales Vice 
President Boone Gross. “Their waves 
will be softer, longer, with soft end 
curls. The home wave that used to 
last three months now lasts 50°; 
longer.” Contributing to the declin- 
ing home perm business, affecting not 
only Toni, but the entire industry: 
Paris’ “sack look,” the increase in 
personal income, permitting a return 


*Gillette Co. Traded NYSE. Price range 
(1957-58): high, 4612; low, 3244. Dividend 
(1957): $2.25. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.25 
Earnings per share (1957) : $2.80 Total assets 
$64.7 million. Ticker symbol: GS 
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to the beauty parlor, and the boom- 
ing rise of pushbutton hair sprays. 
While expenditures for home perm 
kits and refills have risen from $73.6 
million to $86.5 million since 1954, 
hair spray sales have meanwhile 
zoomed from $29.9 million to $75.1 
million. 

Even so, the unpredictable female 
was not Gillette’s sole problem. 
Costs, too, had exerted a squeeze. 
Its sponsorship of the 1957 World 
Series, for example, had cost Gillette 
over $3 million (vs. only about $1 
million in 1956). Yet women and 
their waving habits were by far the 
biggest headache, and Gillette claims 
to have “more plans than Carter has 
pills” to counter the trend. “Actu- 
ally,” says Salesman Gross, “we’re all 
pretty relaxed.” But in trying to un- 
derstand the female mind, Gillette 
might well remember another bit of 
Oscar Wilde wisdom: “Women resist 
in order to be conquered.” 


NATURAL GAS 


LIGHTING UP 


With its regulatory watch dog 

at last seeing the light, Pacific 

Lighting’s prospects have now 
begun to glow. 





Across Wall Street’s ticker tapes last 
fortnight flashed what seemed to be 
a notable non sequitur. Less than a 
week before, Chairman Robert Watt 
Miller of Pacific Lighting Corp.* had 
reported 1957 earnings down 15% to 
an unimpressive $2.42 per share. Yet 
despite this unwelcome news, Pacific 
Lighting common proceeded to cap a 


*Pacific Lightin , Coe. Traded NYSE. 


Price range (1957- high, 4234; low, 335%. 
Dividend (1957): 32. Indicated 1858, pa out: 
$2. Earnings per share (1957): otal 


assets: $7 


4' million. Ticker symbol: PLT. 


PIPING GAS FOR PACIFIC LIGHTING ACROSS THE COLORADO RIVER: 





GILLETTE’S GILBERT: 
less from the ladies 


six-month rise (from 335g) by hitting 
423%4—its highest traded price since 
volatile 1930. 


Change of Heart. For investors in the 
know, the run-up was anything but 
a surprise. Although San Francisco’s 
Pacific Lighting, the U.S.’ biggest gas 
distributor, claims one of the nation’s 
great growth territories, it has also 
borne a serious hardship: the parsi- 
monious rate-making policies of the 
California Public Utilities Commission. 
Then last fall, the commission at last 
seemed to see the light, approved rate 
hikes for Pacific Lighting subsidiaries 
which will yield an estimated $23 mil- 
lion in additional yearly revenues. 
Miller later estimated that these in- 
creases will enable his company to 
post record-smashing earnings of $4 
per share in 1958. 

Because of abnormally warm weath- 
er in Pacific Lighting’s territory last 
month, and a consequently lighter 
heating load, Miller is now inclined 
to shade that estimate slightly. But 
it still seems all but certain that Paci- 
fic Lighting will tote up by far its best 
profit in history. Moreover, if the 
California PUC holds to its change of 
heart, this high level of earnings will 























































in a long unsympathetic quarter, a change of heart 
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of per share (1956): 


a rnin 
assets: $1 


Pacific 
Treasurer Paul A. Miller, Bob Miller’s 


probably persist. Lighting 
son, says: “The Commission now 
seems to realize that our credit must 
be maintained. We’re anxious not to 
have it slip back into its old ways.” 


PAPER 


MENGELED RUMOR 


When is a bargain not a bar- 

gain? Answer: Mengel Co. 

common at 70. On what au- 

thority? Container Corp.’s 

Walter Paepcke, who owns 
96.8% of it. 


Watt Street, which lives on gossip, 
had an especially choice morsel of it 
to dispense early this month. “Mengel 
Co.* common,” the Street whispered, 
“is a good buy.” But unlike many a 
Wall Street item, this one got a 
prompt snort of dissent from the most 
authoritative source possible: Con- 
tainer Corp. of America’s+ Chairman 
Walter Paepcke. 

No one could doubt that Walter 
Paepcke too thought that Mengel 
common was a good buy—at a price. 
In 1954, Container Corp. itself picked 
up some 342,430 shares of Mengel at 
an average cost of $24.89 per share. 
The following year it bought another 
86,880 shares for $37.63 each. Ulti- 
mately Paepcke got 96.8% control of 
Mengel. 

But Paepcke was far from thinking 
that Mengel common was a bargain at 
any price. If Wall Street thought that 
Container Corp. would make an offer 
for the some 21,000 remaining shares 
of Mengel common at present prices, 
as the rumor had it, Wall Street had 
another think coming. On the rumor, 
Mengel had shot up from a 1957 low 
of 34% to a new bull market high of 
70. Barked Paepcke of the rumor: 
“Completely without foundation.” 

Having said that, Paepcke took the 
occasion to deliver a caustic commen- 
tary on the Street’s sense of propor- 
tion. Observed he acidly: “Recent 
quotations of $68 a share on a stock 
that earned $2 and is paying $1 divi- 
dend would indicate it is selling at 34 
times earnings, at a 142% yield basis, 
and well above its book value.” In 
short, as Wall Street should have 
known all along, a bargain at a price 
is no bargain at ary price. 


*Mengel Co. Sa as NYSE. Price range 
(1957- 58) : high, 70; low, 341%. Dividend 
$1. In icated 1958 payout: $1. Earn- 

2.52. Total assets: 
6 million. Ticker symbol: MEG. 





+Container Corp. of America. Traded NYSE. 


Ss per share : 
0 million. Ticker celicass CNR. 
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ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENTS are put to work at Southern Railway's Norris 
Yard in Birmingham, Alabama, to increase efficiency in rail transportation. Freight 
cars are switched and other operations performed automatically under supervision from 
the “hump tower.”” This modern yard was one of the first of its kind in the country. 


PINE STUMPS—once wasted—are uti- 
lized in the production of resin by the 
modern Crosby Chemical plant at Pica- 
yune, Mississippi. The resin and other 
products are shipped throughout the 
world for use in soaps, paints and greases. 


A TWELVE TON roll of chemical cellu- 
lose is given final inspection at the modern 
Rayonier, Incorporated plant near Jesup, 
Georgia. The plant's 450 employees daily 
turn out around 300 tons of “Cordenier™ 
—used in making cord reinforcement for 
a great part of the nation’s rubber tires. 


In Dixie, The Track Is Clear 
For Continuing Progress! 


ry. 

| HE great increase in the output of new and long- 
established Southern businesses has called for ex- 
penditures of hundreds of millions of dollars for ex- 
pansion of Southern transportation facilities. Today, 
Southern products are sped to all parts of the nation 
and the world—by land, air and water. The Southern 
Company and its four investor-owned, tax-paying 
operating affiliates—Alabama, Georgia, Gulf and 
Mississippi Power Companies—are helping make 
possible the continuing development of the area by 
providing more and more low-cost electric power 


The last half of the twentieth century belongs to the South! 


WATER SKIING is a year-round sport in Panama City, 
Florida, and this young lady is getting professional instruc- 
tion. The South's many lakes, rivers and ocean beaches afford 
abundant opportunities for recreation and relaxation 


Shaded section designotes oreo served by the four 
investor-owned electric power companies in The 
Southern Company system 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA season isan 
annual highlight in 
Atlanta, Birming- 
ham and other 
Southern cities. Pic- 
tured are Mrs. Har- 
old Cooledge, At- 
lanta, member of 
the national Metro- 
politan Opera Asso- 
ciation Board, and 
Rudolph Bing, Met 
general manager 


ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM - 600 N.'8 TH STREET 


Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company 

Birmingham, Alabama Pensacola, Florida 

Georgia Power Company Mississipp: Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 











at the frontiers of progress you'll find an Air Reduction product 





AIR REDUCTION HELPS 
BRING FOOD TO MARKET 


e CO:—€arbon dioxide—is one of the most versatile elements in 
food processing and packaging. As a gas it carbonates beverages. 
As a solid—“DRY-ICE”—it is an unexcelled mobile refrigerant. 


e Equally important gases are: Nitrous oxide, an ideal propellant for 
pressure-packed foods ; Hydrogen, valuable in the production of such 
foods as shortening; and Nitrogen, which helps retain food freshness. 


e Air Reduction supplies these and other gases to the food processing 
industry, thus participating in its steady growth. 


The food industry has been overwhelmingly 
successful in giving the American consumer what 
he wants and needs. It has solved the problem of 
moving food from one part of the country to the 
other with its flavor intact; and it has developed a 
wealth of NEW foods and new combinations of 
foods. Air Reduction gases play an important part 
in the development and use of processed, packaged 
and preserved foods. 

For example, Carbon dioxide in solid form— 
“DRY ICE’—provides refrigeration that is clean, 
reliable, dry, efficient. It is also used for packaging 
and processing. As a gas, Carbon dioxide puts the 
“tang” in carbonated drinks. 

In order to combat flavor loss, many foods, 
during processing, are blanketed with Nitrogen, 
which reduces detrimental oxidation. 

In the rapidly growing field of push-button 
pressure-cans — “aerosols” — Air Reduction fur- 
nishes Nitrous oxide, Nitrogen and Carbon diox- 
ide, all of which have special qualities of solubility, 
as well as pressure characteristics which make 


them ideal propellants for food. 

Some gases such as liquid Nitrogen and Nitrous 
oxide have potentials for quick freezing. 

In Air Reduction and food industry laboratories, 
scientists are experimenting with other gases: 
Helium, Argon, Neon, Krypton and Xenon, now 
widely used in other fields. As uses for these gases 
are developed for foods, Air Reduction will supply 
them in the quantity and quality needed. 

Air Reduction serves the food industry through 
an expanding network of supply depots and manu- 
facturing plants. This network guarantees the 
food industry of an abundant and reliable supply 
of gases wherever and whenever needed. 

For more details about gases in the food industry 
write for Air Reduction’s free booklet, FACTS 
ON GASES USED FOR FOOD PRODUCTS. For 
more information about all of the products and 
services of Air Reduction, ask for the free booklet, 
FACTS ABOUT AIR REDUCTION. Address the 
Secretary, Air Reduction Co., Inc., 150 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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METAL WORKING 
MARKETS 


100% Air Reduction 


Chemical is diversified 


Foundries, non- Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 
ferrous mills 
Sales through 


Reduction products and processes 
distributors 


-— $100 MILLION NEW MARKET ‘ ; 
$s Feeds, beverages i have found acceptance in an in- 
edical 


Machinery 
Construction 


creasing number of markets in ad- 
dition to metal working. And 


Motor vehicles 
Rails, shipping 
Aircraft, missiles 
Electron. and Structural fab 


elect. ae * Steel mills these products and processes are 
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put to a wide variety of uses. 
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ARMCO First in flying steels 


Thousands of tons of Armco precipitation-hardening 
Stainless Steels have been used in the nation’s finest 
military aircraft, the F-86, F-100, F-102A, F-104, and 
the world’s fastest bomber, the B-58 Hustler. 

Now, a new aircraft steel, Armco PH 15-7 Mo 
Stainless Steel, is ready and waiting for the air weapons 
of tomorrow. It will protect planes and missiles 
from the scorching heat of air friction at terrific speeds. 
Such a steel is vital to the air capabilities of the nation. 


Today the aircraft and missile industry is the sec- 
ond largest user of stainless steel. Armco has served, 
and will continue to serve, this rapidly growing market 
with new and improved steels that will do the tasks 
demanded of them. Supplying special steels like these 
—to enable all industry to produce better products— 
has been the basis of Armco’s steady growth for more 
than half a century. Today, the steels of tomorrow are 
being produced at Armco. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD DIVISION ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





























CONSTRUCTION 


JACK OF 
MANY TRADES 


Stone & Webster may or may 
not have beaten the ups & 
downs of the construction 
business, but one thing is 
sure: it now has some ex- 
tremely strong side bets. 





“Our bread-and-butter is engineering 
and construction,” declared debonair 
Whitney Stone last month, “but you 
might call us a soup-to-nuts construc- 
tion company.” Stone’s figure of 
speech, though consistent, was a little 
far-fetched: Stone & Webster’s* busi- 
ness, as Whitney Stone himself de- 
scribes it, has very little to do with 
food. 

“We'll design and build your hydro- 
electric power station or petro-chemi- 
cal plant,” says Stone, “and under- 
write a public offering for you to raise 
the money to run it. We'll find a 
president and customers for you and 
show you how to run your business 
profitably. Not only that—we’ll even 
buy some of your stock for investor 
clients.” 

Pipelines & Mansions. Manhattan’s 
famed old Stone & Webster, Inc. 
(founded 1889 by Stone’s father and 
partner Edwin S. Webster), is a 
veritable jack-of-many-trades in the 
construction and engineering busi- 
ness. It builds power plants, pipelines, 
chemical plants and hospitals, crash- 
built Oak Ridge for the AEC and even 
put up a luxurious mansion for its 
good customer, Pittsburgh magnate 
Richard K. Mellon. 

Last month, with one of the biggest 
construction years in U.S. history just 
behind him, Whitney Stone was put- 
ting final touches on a 1957 annual 
report that will show gross revenues 
of some $36 million and net profits of 
$4.91 a common share, an improve- 
ment of 24% in revenues and 45% in 
profits over 1956. 

It was hardly surprising that Stone 
& Webster had turned in a good year. 
With the nation’s utilities tooling up 
for an expanding population, Stone’s 
bread-and-butter construction and 
engineering services brought in an es- 
timated $16 million during 1957 as 
compared with just $11.8 million the 
year before. 

But on Wall Street last month the 
big question about Stone & Webster’s 
prosperity was simply: Can it last? A 
construction company’s revenues and 


*Stone & Webster, Inc. Traded NYSE. Price 
——- (1957-58) : high, 50; low, 3344. Dividend 
(1957): $3. Indicated 1958 payout: $3. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): — Fotal assets: 
$961 million. Ticker symbol: SW. 
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STONE & WEBSTER’S STONE: 
“energy is our business” 


profits can zoom one year, then plunge 
the next, reacting to economic swings 
in a far more volatile fashion than 
business as a whole. Between 1949 
and 1953, for example, Stone & Web- 
ster grossed an average of $15 million 
annually from engineering services. 
Then came the mild 1954 recession 
and this part of the company’s busi- 
ness went into a tailspin, brought in 
an average of only $8 million in 1954 
and 1955. 

Fiscal Fare. Will history repeat it- 
self in the 1958 recession? Whitney 
Stone thinks not. Unquestionably, 
Stone & Webster will feel the pinch 
in some of its activities. But Stone is 
convinced that the company basically 
is in good shape for 1958. For one 





MANY-FACETED 


STONE & WEBSTER 


World-famed, 68-year-old Stone & 

Webster was broken up as a ulility 
holding company two decades 
ago. But it still resembles a 
holding company in its broad 
interests, which cushion bread- 
&-butter construction income 
from the swings of the build- 
ing cycle. 
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thing, the big cutbacks in capital 
spending have not yet seriously af- 
fected his best customers, the utilities. 
Even more important, though con- 
struction and engineering may still be 
Stone & Webster’s bread-and-butter, 
it is no longer the only kind of nour- 
ishment on the company’s fiscal bill 
of fare. 

Last year, for example, Stone sold 
an estimated $8.3 million worth of gas 
from Stone & Webster’s Texas re- 
serves (up from only $270,000 in 1952) 
to industrial and wholesale customers 
in Texas. This was profitable busi- 
ness. At least part of the gas which 
Stone was selling for more than 10c 
per cubic foot had cost the company 
just one tenth of a cent per cubic foot 
in 1945. “That’s the kind of deal that 
intrigues us,” confessed Stone. “Gas 
gives us the steady earnings base we 
have been looking for ever since the 
end of World War II.” 

Last year, too, Stone reaped richer 
returns from his office buildings in 
Boston (49 Federal Street) and New 
York (90 Broad Street), his many 
management advisory services, his 
underwriting of securities (participa- 
tion in $250 million of issues) and his 
investments (including 665,000 shares 
of Tennessee Gas Transmission, 1.1 
million shares of Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line carried at $8.5 million but 
worth some $44.5 million at market. 

Atomics—Cost Plus. But pleased as 
he was by his showing in the rough 
profit race of 1957 and his prospects 
for 1958, Stone was especially excited 
about what may happen in the 1960s. 
“Ever since we pioneered the atom 
bomb project in the war,” declares he, 
“we've been way ahead of our com- 
petitors in nuclear engineering. We 
were architect-engineer for the nu- 
clear portion of Duquesne Light’s 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania, atomic 
power plant. Westinghouse, of course, 
was the prime contractor on that 
big job. We're building the Yankee 
Atomic nuclear plant in Rowe, Mass., 
right now.” 

Was Stone making money on his 
nuclear efforts now? “If it’s profitable 
for anyone,” answers he, “it’s prof- 
itable for us. We don’t put our own 
money into the projects. We're pro- 
tected by cost-plus contracts.’ Stone’s 
competitors such as Foster-Wheeler 
were, of course, heavily involved with 
their own money and manufactured 
goods in tricky nuclear development 
work. 

Energy & Permanence. Boston-bred 
Whitney Stone, whose New York of- 
fice might have been lifted bodily 
from Beacon Hill, is a conservative 
businessman if a venturesome sports- 
man and horse enthusiast. “Our 
company emblem,” he likes te point 
out, “is the triskellion inside an equi- 
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jsee emblem on 
chart]. Although it looks like an 
electric dynamo, it’s a very ancient 
symbol for energy, motion and prog- 
ress. Energy, of course, is the basis 
of our business—electric and nuclear 
development and natural gas.” 

Stene feels that the symbol was 
never more apt than it is today. “The 
triangle,” says he, “represents the 
earnings stability that our diversifica- 
tion gives us now. We feel Stone & 
Webster stands for movement and 
energy, confined by the limitations of 
prudence.” 


lateral triangle 


GOLD 


BELL, BOOK & 
CANDLE 


A new gold boom in the off- 
ing? It’s highly unlikely, but 
old hopes die hard. 


“Bett, book and candle should not 
drive me back,” declaimed Shakes- 
peare’s Phillip (the Pretender) (King 
John, Act 3, Scene 3), “when gold and 
silver beck me to come on.” As with 
King John, so, too, with many in- 
vestors who have rarely been able 
to resist the glitter of trading in 
gold stocks, that modern form of 
one of the most venerable of specu- 
lations. 

Today’s economists and money men 
have not been slow in invoking bell, 
book & candle against hopes for a re- 
vival in gold mining prosperity. They 
have cited the declining importance 
of gold in the monetary scheme of 
things, the unlikelihood of a worth- 
while increase in gold prices and the 
chances against a major decrease in 
mining costs. 

Hopes Rekindled. Still, Wall Street 
would not have been Wall Street had 
not the current recession kindled 
hopes for a new gold boom. One 
analyst eagerly fanning the flame last 
month was Joseph E. Granville, of 
Manhattan’s E.F. Hutton & Co. “The 
price of gold is going up,” advised 
he. “Maybe not in one fell swoop, 
but it’s going up all the same. That 
means, in my opinion, that selected 
gold stocks are well worth thinking 
about.” 

Was this just one more forlorn hope 
for the battered gold miners, who 
have seen the price of such topnotch 
mining stocks as Homestake and Dome 
drop as much as 50% in the midst of 
a big bull market? Most of the evi- 
dence suggested that it was forlorn 
indeed. But last month such logic 
still was not enough to dim the old 
glint in investors’ eyes. In Toronto, 
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traders gave gold mining stocks a play, 
sent the Toronto Stock Exchange’s 
20-stock gold index soaring five 
points, or roughly 7%, in one week. 
Among the leaders: McIntyre Porcu- 
pine, Kerr-Addison, Teck-Hughes 
and Lake Shore. 

Gold & Dollars. The gold mining 
bulls had at least a scrap of news to 
wave in their enthusiasm: the Cana- 
dian dollar’s loss of premium. Ca- 
nadian gold miners who sell their 
gold to the Canadian government for 
resale to Uncle Sam are paid on a 
basis of the U.S. dollar. Last summer 
the Canadian dollar sold at a pre- 
mium of 6c over the U.S. dollar. That 
meant that every dollar’s worth of 


GOLDEN GLITTER 


In one week last month, the Toronto 
Stock Exchange index of 20 gold issues 
— buoyed by the shrinking Canadian 
dollar premium and rumors of a price | 
| rise in gold — bounded up 5 points, 
| equivalent to a 32-point rise in. the 
S| Dow-Jones industrials. 
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gold Canadians sold brought them 
only 94c in Canadian money. Last 
month, with the premium down to 2c, 
Canadian gold producers were getting 
98c in Canadian money for every dol- 
lar’s worth of the precious metal that 
they sold to Uncle Sam. 

This was some consolation. But was 
it enough to justify a new wave of 
enthusiasm for gold stocks? Most 
brokers and economists last month 
thought it was not. Since most of the 
world has learned to get along with- 
out full gold backing for its currency, 
they point out, there is no pressing 
need for gold prices to rise to keep 
output in step with an expanding 
money supply. 

Gold & Russians. Nor was there 
more than a distant and grisly hope 
that the current recession would be 
severe enough to bring down the 
current high cost of mining gold. But 
perhaps the most telling argument 


against the chances of a boom in gold 
was voiced early this month by a 
prominent international banker: “The 
Russians,” said he, “are big producers 
of gold. Why should we subsidize the 
Red Army by offering to take gold 
off their hands at higher prices? Sub- 
sidizing communism would be too 
high a price to pay for whatever minor 
benefits higher gold prices might 
bring.” 


SWEET SORROW 


Paramount Pictures, Holly- 
wood’s lone holdout, parts at 
last with its precious pre- 
1948 films—for $50 million. 


PARAMOUNT Pictures, which has tried 
just about everything but magnets to 
pull vanishing patrons back into half- 
empty movie houses, this month fi- 
nally found a moneymaking formula. 
With one stroke of the pen, President 
Barney Balaban made more money 
for his 20,000 stockholders than in the 
last seven years of making movies. 
The formula: selling Paramount’s rich 
lode of 750 pre-1948 films for $50 mil- 
lion. The buyer: Management Corp. 
of America, a subsidiary of Manhat- 
tan’s Music Corp. of America, the 
talent agency and TV program pack- 
ager familiarly known in show biz 
as MCA. 

A straight sale, no-lease deal, it 
reportedly calls for MCA to fork over 
$35 million, 30% of it in cash, as a 
down payment, with the rest guar- 
anteed by MCA. Thus, on some 2 
million Paramount shares outstand- 
ing, even the $35-million boodle rep- 
resents $13 a share to Paramount 
shareholders after taxes. But over the 
long pull they should make out even 
better than that. Once the initial $35 
million has come into the till, Para- 
mount will get up to another $15 mil- 
lion, the fruits of at least 60% of the 
gross receipts that MCA hopes to real- 
ize in rentals of the movies, all of 
which are presumably destined for 
television. 

Thus Hollywood’s lone holdout, more 
from necessity than choice, reluc- 
tantly goes over to the enemy. The 
rich profits should perk up the droop- 
ing spirits of Paramount stockholders, 
provide the studio with welcome new 
capital with which to meet the chal- 
lenge of changing moviedom. But the 
deal flies in the face of repeated warn- 
ings by learned Hollywood Cassandras 
that by feeding TV with tasty film 
fare, the moviemakers run the risk of 
ultimately starving themselves to 
death. 
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NOW IS THE TIME... 
immediately after issuing your 1957 Annual Report... to determine 


HOW TO MAKE 


YOUR NEXT ANNUAL REPORT 
A MORE EFFECTIVE ONE 
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Forbes Marketing Research goes straight to your public... 
Tells you HOW your report can better serve their needs and yours 


The readers of your annual report for 1958 could well be the most critical and searching 
your company has ever addressed. Forbes Research can find out for you in advance just 
how they’re thinking, how they feel about your company. Forbes Research finds out 
from them ...and then reports back to you with positive recommendations for making 
your report more thorough, more audience-slanted, based on an evaluation of your 
1957 Report. Our findings and recommendations will be valuable guideposts in the 


preparation of your 1958 report. 

In getting the facts you need, Forbes does not rely on any one research technique. Forbes 
applies both qualitative and quantitative methods in combination. And behind the Forbes 
name stands a 40-year reputation for accuracy and depth in business-facts reporting. 


eC 


FOR DETAILS 
MM 


on how Forbes Research son 
can work to make your 

annual report pay larger 

dividends, phone or write © 

‘eran Forbes bing Chewwechy 


Vice President and 
General Manager, Forbes 
Marketing Research Inc. 

A Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 
ORegon 5-7500 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





WALL STREET 


PREFERRED LIST 


Whatever became of that fa- 
mous financial institution, 
the preferred stock issue? An- 
swer: though all but forgot- 
ten by individual investors, it 
still finds an eager market 
among institutions. 





Last week when Spencer Trask & 
Co. celebrated its ninetieth anniver- 
sary, financial pages nostalgically 
told how the Manhattan brokerage 
house had financed the early rail- 
roads and utilities and Thomas A. 
Edison’s first electric light company. 
But to Wall Streeters, who know 
Spencer Trask as one of the nation’s 
biggest specialists in preferred stocks, 
the anniversary recalled one unsenti- 
mental question: whatever happened 
to preferred stocks?* 

It was a logical question In all of 
last year, only 42 major preferred 
stock issues went to market, vs. 59 in 
1956, 97 in 1955 and 124 in 1954. And 
of this slim crop, no less than 31 is- 
sues were floated by the public utili- 
ties, which usually cannot afford to 
let long-term debt go beyond half 
their capitalization and must sell sen- 
ior securities if they want to avoid 
diluting their common equity. 

“Preferred stocks,” admits Allan C. 
Eustis Jr., a partner in Spencer Trask, 
“are becoming more and more scarce.” 
Not that Spencer Trask was doing 
badly: as one of the largest, if not the 
largest, specialist in preferred stocks, 


*Generally speaking, preferred stock, or 
preference stock, consists of shares which 
have a prior claim ahead of common shares 
on both assets and earnings of the issuing 
company. In this they are senior to common 
stock but junior to bonds. And, unlike com- 
mon shares, preferred shares generally have 
a fixed claim of so many dollars a share, both 
as to assets and dividends. 





Shares 
Outstanding 
NON-CONVERTIBLE ISSUES 
Getty Oil ($10) 1,285,807 
General Motors. : 1,000,000 
Radio Corp. of Amer.... 900,824 
duPont (E. 1.) de Nemours 700,000 
Aluminum Co. of America 659,909 
Westinghouse Elec. .... 495,785 
Atlantic Refining 352,000 


CONVERTIBLE ISSUES 
Celanese 
Sunray Mid-Cont. 

Oil 2nd ($30) 
Owens-Illinois Glass .... 
Ashland Oil 

& Refining 2nd 
Colorado Oil & Gas ($25) 
National Distillers 

& Chem. 

Marine Midland ($50). . 


1,000,000 


939,772 
822,991 


791,633 
466,295 


436,705 
348,685 





INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS 


% Tot. 
Cap. in Mkt. 





Shares 

Issue Outstanding 
NON-CONVERTIBLE ISSUES 
Pacific Gas & 

Electric ($25) ... 
Consolidated Edison 

of New York ... 
Southern California 

Edison ($25) 

Public Service of 
Indiana ($25) .. 
General Telephone of 
California ($20) 

Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric ($20) 
Duquesne Light ($50) .. 


CONVERTIBLE ISSUES 


Public Service Elec. & Gas 
Preference Common . 

Southern California Edison 
Preference ($25) .... 

General Telephone ($50 

Laclede Gas ($25) .. 

Pacific Lighting .. 

Lone Star Gas 

Long Island Lighting . 


4,211,662 
1,915,319 
1,653,429 
800,000 
718,862 


675,000 
550,000 


3,703,502 


468,665 
237,101 
202,113 
200,000 
154,834 
180,000 





PUBLIC UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS— 


*Has preference over regular common as to dividends only 


Debt and 
Pfd. te 
Net Assets 


1957-1958 
Rate 


Price Range 


Current 
Call 
Price 


66 $1.50 33-28% 


63 5.00 107-95" 


1.08 2458-20 


242-202 
17-1658 


18-16" 
49-39% 


29-24% 


65 
66 
70 
65 
58 
69 


4312-38 
55%-53" 
27-20% 

111%4-97 
117-99" 

106-93 








the venerable partnership was suffer- 
ing from no lack of prosperity. Yet it 
took no great vision last month to 
realize that preferred stocks had be- 
come a side issue on Wall Street. 

Cheap Money. The reason is not 
hard to find. A company can deduct 
the interest it pays on long-term debt 
from its taxable income, but none of 
its preferred dividends. On the buy- 
er’s side, investors in the bull market 
of recent years have been more in- 
terested in the capital gains to be 
made in common stocks than in the 
income from stable preferreds. Ex- 
ample: Container Corp. preferred 
has moved in an 85-1064 range since 
1946 while its common has roughly 
quadrupled in value. 

There is, however, one class of in- 
vestor who still prefers preferred 
stock. This consists of the insurance 
company, college endowment fund 





Current 
Call 
Price 


Dividend 
Rate 


1957-1958 


Equity Price Range 


90 
95 
61 
97 
82 
75 
69 


$ .40 
3.75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.80 
3.75 


10 
103 
100 
105 
100 
102 
101" 


858-712 
92\4-76% 
78-64'2 
110-99 
894-76 
92-79% 
94-75% 


33 4.50 105 70-55 


79 
74 


35 
N.C 


3834-282 


4.00 104-86 


61 
69 


1.50 31 31%-27% 


36%—23 


57 
90 


101%4-77\% 
547-492 








and other’ institutional investors 
“They buy preferreds,” says Spencer 
Trask’s Allan Eustis, “because they 
want to be sure where their money is 
and to know that it is not subject to 
the whims of the stock market.” 
Corporate investors, too, have an ad- 
vantage in investing in preferred 
stock. If they put their money in 
bonds, they must pay the full tax 
charge on the interest they receive. 
On preferred stock, however, they 
are required to pay taxes on only 
15°, of the dividends they receive. 

Tied to the Dollar. In recent weeks. 
preferred issues have had at least a 
brief period of glory again. Since 
high grade preferred stocks generally 
ignore common stock quotations and 
move with bond prices, such issues 
have enjoyed a modest bull market 
of their own since the bond market 
turned up. General Motors 5% pre- 
ferred, for example, went from 101% 
to a high of 117, Borg-Warner 342% 
preferred from around 70 to 83. 

But not all preferred stocks are 
money-rate securities. Some are as 
speculative as the average common 
stock. Most Wall Street traders in 
preferred stock, for example, would 
put the senior securities of House- 
hold Finance, Cherry-Burrell and 
Crown Cork and Seal in this category. 

The Score Card. How does the in- 
vestor tell a “high grade” preferred 
when he sees one? Spencer Trask de- 
fines as “high grade” only those pre- 
ferred stocks whose issuing compa- 
nies’ capitalization, as measured by 
market value, consists of at least 75% 
common stock.} In other words if debt 

tTrask, taking an ultraconservative view, 
counts long-term leases and leasebacks as 


senior obligations, capitalizes them at ten 
times the annual obligations. 
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Maple St., Small Town, U.S.A. 


A home town—like your town. A place 
A T 0 W N W H F R F where people said “it couldn’t happen to us.” 
But it did. Like a whip, a great tornado lashed 
down Maple Street, splintering houses, leaving 
4é people hurt—homeless— panic-stricken. 
A desperate call went out for the Red Cross and 
quickly, automatically, the team went into action. 


Red Cross nurses slipped into uniform 


99 volunteers set up first aid stations . . . canteens 
fed the hungry. Later, Red Cross money 
Bes and work helped rebuild the town. 


Last year was one of the worst disaster years of this 
century, and the year before, 1956, was almost as bad. 
Every month and in every state, the Red Cross strained to 
the limit as hurricanes, floods, tornadoes, forest fires swept 
across the country. 


Red Cross receives no government funds—depends entirely upon 
you for support. Give as much as you can. Your dollars may go to 
your own town when it needs them most. 


Join and Serve 
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and preferred amounts to more 
than 25% of capitalization, the pre- 
ferred is of less than top quality, how- 
ever sound the issuing company (for 
utilities, Spencer Trask studies the 
percentage of debt and preferred to 
net assets). 

“Burlington Industries, for exam- 
ple,” says Eustis, “is not a high grade 
preferred because the value of its 
common stock is only 36% of its capi- 
talization. So its preferred will follow 
the performance of its common stock 
and not the rates for money.” 


PERSONALITIES 


THE QUIET MAN 


Out of the shadow of Robert 

R. Young emerges Silent Part- 

ner Allan P. Kirby, who may 
not now be so silent. 





In Att of U.S. railroading and finance, 
there was no more striking a coun- 
terpart to brewing’s fictional Bert & 
Harry Piel than the team of Robert 
Ralph Young and Allan Price Kirby. 
Until his death last month (by his 
own hand), Young was the front, the 
shrewd showman with the flair for 
headlines. Kirby was his perfect foil, 
the retiring, quiet man and silent 
partner who, as one associate sums 
him up, was also “a very astute man 
with a dollar.” Last month, as Wall 
Street fully expected, the quiet, astute 
man succeeded his late and great 
friend to the chairmanship of the 
New York Central-controlling Alle- 
ghany Corp. 

Allan Price Kirby had so long been 
so silent that the Canyon wondered 
just what manner of man he was. He 
is quite a figure. Born 65 years ago 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., his fortune was 
made when his father, owner of a 
Wilkes-Barre variety store, fatefully 
merged it with another five & dime 
run by one F.W. Woolworth. Even 
today the original 5 & 10 is still the 
only one in the vast Woolworth chain 
to bear the name Kirby-Woolworth. 
One result: the Kirby holding in 
many enterprises are worth more 
than $100 million. 

But hard-working Allan Kirby also 
liked to do things for himself. Over 
a period of 20 years he was office 
manager of a lumber company, treas- 
urer of a packing firm, vice president 
of Wilkes-Barre’s Second National 
Bank and president of a motor com- 
pany. 

Friend In Need. Then, in 1922, 
through a lawyer, Allan Kirby met 
Robert Young. The two hit it off 
from the start, and when Young set 
his sights on control of Alleghany 


40 


ALLEGHANY’S KIRBY: 
cautiously to the fore 


Corp., the ruined holding company of 
the Van Sweringen railroad empire, 
Kirby bankrolled Young by adding 
$4 million to Young’s $750,000 war- 
chest. 

Since 1939, as Alleghany president 
(to Young’s chairman) Kirby has re- 
mained very much the silent partner. 
As the largest stockholder in New 
York Central, as well as in Alleghany 
Corp., Kirby would be the logical bet 
to succeed Bob Young as chairman 
of the Central as well. That pre- 
sumes a less self-effacing role than 
Allan Kirby has played to date. The 
smart money is betting that Central 
President Al Perlman will be given 
even broader executive powers, but 
that the chair may very likely fall to 
Alleghany Vice President & Secretary 
David Wallace. In any case, hence- 
forward the voice of Allan Price 
Kirby, the quiet man, is bound to be 
heard. 


COPPER MINER: 
better out of business? 


COPPER 


TRIPP’S FLUSH 


Chester Tripp is a man who 
believes in quitting while he 
is still ahead. 


Amonc poker players it is considered 
bad form to fold your hand when you 
are ahead._ But Chester Tripp, mining 
engineer and financier,* feels no such 
compunction so far as his Consoli- 
dated Coppermines Corp.} is con- 
cerned. When copper was booming 
along at 40c a pound and better, Tripp 
held a minor flush in his basically 
marginal mines. Consolidated’s per 
share profits jumped from $1.47 in 
1954 to $3.28 in 1955 and remained a 
respectable $2.99 in 1956. But then 
came the slump. Profits for 1957 col- 
lapsed to an estimated 60c a share. 
Said Tripp: “We have known and 
said many times that ours is a very 
low grade operation. With copper at 
25c a pound, there just isn’t any 
money in it for us.” 

So Tripp, still well ahead of the 
game, threw in his hand. For $8.4 
million in cash, he sold Consolidated’s 
mines and equipment to Kennecott 
Copper Corp., the kingpin of the in- 
dustry, which owned mines next to 
the Consolidated properties and has 
long processed Consolidated’s ores. 
“We had,” observed Tripp philosoph- 
ically, “ten pretty good months last 
year when copper brought as much as 
34c a pound, but with things as they 
are we’re much better off out of the 
business.” 

But the sale did not mean that Con- 
solidated, which is 7% owned by the 
American Metal Climax, Inc., was 
getting out of business entirely. Far 
from it. Among other things, Con- 
solidated still has heavy holdings of 
stock in such other mining companies 
as Noranda, International Nickel and 
Opemiska Copper of Canada. “We 
are,” grins Tripp, “a pint-sized in- 
vestment trust. Consolidated also has 
a stake in metal fabricating, which 
brings in 34% of its profits in a good 
year. 

Tripp also made it clear that 
though he was folding his hand, he 
was not getting out of the game en- 
tirely. The money from the mine will 
be kept in the company. “It won’t be 
paid to stockholders,” says Tripp firm- 
ly. “What will we do with it? All I 
can say right now is that it’s in short- 
term paper.” 


*He is also chairman of Chicago's big TV- 
Electronics Fund. 


+Consolidated Coppermines Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Price range (1957-58): high, 18; low, 
95%. Dividend (1957) : 80c. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: 60c. Total assets: $39.2 million. Ticker 
symbol: CCP. 
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CHEMSTRAND’S O’NEAL: 
the news was out 


CHEMICALS 


HAPPY PARTNERS 


For Chemstrand Corp. its 
1957 report was well worth 
crowing about. 


CHEMSTRAND Corp., though it has only 
two stockholders, has long been a 
matter of vital interest to at least 
70,000 other investors. Reason: its 
co-owners are the big (assets $271.8 
million) American Viscose Co.* and 
the even bigger (assets $631.1 mil- 
lion) Monsanto Chemical Co.+ Be- 
tween them, the two companies have 
a $237-million stake in the Decatur, 
Ala.-based producer of nylon and 
acrylic synthetic fibers. 

Last month, Chemstrand’s 70,000 in- 
direct owners had some good news. 
Its president, Edward A. O’Neal Jr., 
released Chemstrand’s 1957 annual 
report, the first to reveal both its 
profits and its sales (previously only 
profits were shown). During 1957, 
Chemstrand increased profits by a 
walloping 66%, to $20.1 million, and 
sales 36%, to $146 million. 

That meant, of course, that every 
share of Monsanto common stock had 
an equity of 45c in Chemstrand’s 
earnings last year. For hard-pressed 
Avisco, which has been plagued by 
low rayon prices since early 1956, 


*American Viscose Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957-58) : high, 445,; low, 25. Dividend 
1957): $2. Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earn- 
-- per share (1957): $1.65. Total assets: 
$271.8 million. Ticker symbol: VIS. 


+Monsanto Chgmical Co. 
Price range (1957-58). high, 
Dividend (1957): $1 plus 2% in stock. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $1. Earnings r share 
(1957): $2.20. Total assets: 1.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: MTC. 


aded NYSE. 
34; low, 301%. 
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Chemstrand was almost a life saver. 
Avisco’s half of the profits amounted 
to a fat $1.97 a share, considerably 
more than the $1.65 a share it earned 
on its own common stock during 1957. 

Another Mystery. But the real sur- 
prise was Chemstrand’s long-hidden 
sales. As Wall Streeters quickly cal- 
culated it, Chemstrand earned no less 
than 13.7c after taxes on every $1 of 
sales last year—far better than either 
of its parents. 

Especially intriguing to Wall Street- 
ers was the fact that Chemstrand’s 
profits had risen so much faster than 
its sales. This in a year when most 


chemical-makers showed exactly the 
opposite tendency. Wall Streeters 
could only conclude that it was the 
result of Acrilan getting into the black 
after so many money-losing years. 

As of 1958 got under way, it is true 
that Chemstrand was having its hands 
full with the textile recession. At his 
big Pensacola, Florida nylon plant, 
O’Neal laid off 500 workers, or about 
8% of his work force. But as things 
are currently measured in the textile 
business, Chemstrand was doing well. 
“Acrilan acceptance by the trade and 
consumer,” cheered O’Neal, “has been 
stimulating.” 
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THE PENNROAD CORPORATION 
REPORTS TO 54,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


Pennroad is an independent, publicly owned investment company 
now in its 29th year of business. 


Pennroad’s investment portfolio represents a carefully selected 
cross section of American industry. 


We will be glad to mail you our 1957 Annual Report upon request. 


THE PENNROAD CORPORATION 


1400 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington 1, Delaware 





Never Before Available at this LOW PRICE 


TAPE RECORDER! 


Hi-Quality Reproduction! Weighs Only 2 Lbs. 
PRECISION ENGINEERED—Amazing $2995! 


new battery operated, portable fully 
transistorized recorder, imported from 
West Germany, precision engineered to plus $1.25 
render same functions as machines cost- p. & hdlg. 
ing 5 times as much | 


FOR HOME, STUDENTS, BUSINESS —It will be the 
center of attraction at home for recording family get- 
togethers, capturing the magic of speech and song of 
family and friends—tecords radio, record and TV 
shows! Educators agree that students benefit greatly 
from studying with a tape recorder. Business men can 
pack it in brief case and take on trips to record letters, 
speeches, instructions, ideas; faithfully records verbal 
agreements, discussions. 
views! 


PENNIES TO OPERATE 


records, 


Perfect for recording inter 


The ingenious Tel-Tape 
plays back, erases——has variable speed con 
trols! Operates on 4 small flashlight batteries avail- 
able at -— store for pennies. Simply press button 
and record 
Unconditionally guaranteed for 90 days 
mechanical defects. Comes complete 
microphone head set and tape 
pp. & hdlg 


against 
with sensitive 
$29.95 plus $1.25 


PATCHCORD—-Plug in attachment for play 


back thru radio, TV or phonograph 


STETHO HEAD SET 
scope. L - 1pm 
typing, etc. 


Like a doctor's stetho- 
Leaves hands free for 
> feet) 
BATTERIES—Set of 4 


Bend Check or Money Order. $5 leposit - Soot 
orders. 10 DAY MONEY BACK "GU AIA ANT 


| FILNOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Be cage M-2, 101 West Sist Street, New York |, N. pr 


| AVAILABLE ACCESSORIES 


| PERSONNEL 





| Hughes (Forses, Jan. 





HAPPY LANDING 


Flying out of TWA, Carter 

Burgess sets down as presi- 

dent of American Machine & 
Foundry. 


Carter L. Burcess is a forthright kind 


| of executive who likes to speak to 


his boss face to face. At TWA, which 
he headed as president for something 


| less than a year, that was impossible— 


Burgess never even got to meet his 
boss, controlling Stockholder Howard 
15). But, as 
Burgess has since discovered, Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry is no such 


| remote control operation, and AMF’s 
| Moorehead Patterson is a man you 
| can talk to. 


Thus last month, barely one month 
after he packed up at TWA and flew 


| out, Carter Burgess set down as the 
| new President of AMF. To make 


room for him, President Patterson 


| moved up to chairman, retaining his 


| role as chief executive officer. 


Pat- 


terson, who was not above speaking 
4 to Burgess and shaking his hand, was 


| 
ae 


sure that the young (41), onetime 
assistant secretary of defense would 
“of great value” to AMF. 





IN A WIDE VARIETY OF FIELDS 


Rohr offers highly specialized design, 


engineering and manufacturing facilities 


to America’s aircraft industry. 


Result? Today, Rohr is the world’s largest 


producer of components for flight. 


MAIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA WIGTA, CALIF 


4 PLANT) RIVERSIDE, CALIF; ASS 


EMBLY PLANTS: WINDER, GA.; AUBURN, WASH. 


| at? Answered Storrs: 
| sure whether these people have access 





PREDICTIONS 


THE SIX-MONTH 
CLUB 


Six months of recession, then 

a second-half upturn? Or is 

this only one more “‘fad fore- 

cast” by economists who are 

“frequently wrong but never 
in doubt?” 





Wuat are the chances of an economic 
upturn this summer? Taking their cue 
from President Eisenhower and Ray- 
mond Saulnier, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, a 
Greek chorus of unanimous optimism 
has echoed across the land in recent 
weeks. How solid is this neat configu- 
ration of agreement? Observed a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank vice president 
mockingly last month: not very. 

Douser of such December dreams 
was Thomas I. Storrs, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. The turn 
of every year, said Storrs, wryly, 
brings on a sort of open season on 
predictions. Result: a sort of “fad 
forecast” by soothsayers who all start 
with similar data and all arrive at 
identical conclusions. “It also arises, 
I fear,” said Storrs, “from the fact that 
forecasters read the forecasts put out 
by other forecasters.” 

This year is no exception. “We have 
all been treated,” observes Storrs in 
acid tones, “to the statements of the 
‘six-month club’ that the first half of 
1958 will show a downward move- 
ment to be reversed rather promptly 
by the middle of the year.” Storrs left 
no doubt of his own opinion of such 
“fad forecasts.” Said he: “I am im- 
pressed with the courage with which 
forecasters come forward with spe- 
cific statements as to the future. ‘Fre- 
quently wrong but never in doubt’ 


| might well be the motto of the eco- 
| nomic forecasters who spread their 


predictions abroad today.” 

But Storrs is not at all impressed 
with the reliability of this kind of 
‘everybody’s-saying-it forecasting.” 


At best it may be right, but there is no 


particular reason to think it will be— 
and it may well be all wrong. 

How are such predictions arrived 
“{I am] never 


to tea leaves not available to me, or 


| just trust to the passage of time and 


man’s fallible memory to avoid un- 
employment when the upturn comes, 
say, on July 5 rather than on July 1 
as predicted.” 

Storrs own outlook for the econ- 
omy? “No predictions.” Why? “For 
no other reason than that I do not 
know.” 
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The FORBES index 
Solid line is computed weekly end monthly, gives equal weight to 











1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. aad people are working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- 
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*Final figures for the five components ( 1947-49 = 100) 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 
147.0 146.0 146.0 
119.0 119.0 118.9 
102.8 100.5 100.8 
120.6 117.4 116.4 
147.5 161.5 161.9 
127.4 128.9 128.8 


Dec. 
(Prelim.) 
136.0 
118.4 

98.5 
123.1 
137.1 
122.6 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 
128.7 


April 
144.0 
120.6 
99.8 
114.6 
156.6 
127.1 


May 
143.0 
120.5 

99.5 
117.4 
157.7 
127.6 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


August , 4 Nov. 
145.0 139.0 
120.7 119.4 
100.3 98.5 
125.7 117.5 
155.3 148.2 
129.4 124.5 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bonk Debits 
INDEX 





I think this company has an excellent 
outlook and, at its present price, has 
substantially discounted a 
in dividends. 

Ford Motor of Canada has manu- 
facturing and selling rights for Ford 
passenger cars and trucks and spare 
parts in Canada as well as virtually 
the entire British Empire, save the 
British Isles. Mercury, Meteor and 
Edsel cars also are made. Fordson 
tractors, Dearborn farm 


reduction 


Six Market Buys 


I BELIEVE the following stocks are at- 
tractive. Scale-down purchases on 
setbacks are suggested. 

Diamond Alkali is engaged in the 
production of both inorganic and or- 
ganic chemicals. It supplies more than 


3%, paint and pig- 
ments 2%, and 
others 10% 

The company’s 
postwar diversifi- 
cation program is 


10% of the nation’s requirements for 
merchant chlorine, some 15% of its 
needs for alkalis (caustic soda, soda 
ash and bicarbonate of soda), and 
20% of silicate of soda. It is a lead- 
ing producer of chromium chemicals, 
and supplies 35% of the national re- 
quirements for sodium bichromate 
and chromic acid. Sales of the com- 
pany’s products in 1956 according to 
end uses were: chemicals 26%, soaps 
and detergents 10%, agricultural 
chemicals 10%, plastics 5%, building 
materials 7%, glass 5%, petroleum 
5%, metals 5%, pulp and paper 5%, 
rayon and other textiles 5%, leather 
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virtually complet- 
ed. Production of 
basic chemicals has been balanced by 


“upgraded” products represented by 


chromium chemicals, silicates, calcium 
carbonates, chlorinated products and 
plastics. In addition to product diver- 
sification, diversity by geographical 
location has been achieved. The Mel- 
lon National Bank and one of the di- 
rectors have an interest in over 20% 
of the outstanding 2,784,000 shares of 
stock. In the last year, the stock has 
declined from 60% to 31%; recent 
price, 34. The current annual divi- 
dend of $1.80 provides a yield of 5.3% 


equipment, 
Lincoln cars and units made by the 
British Ford company are imported 
and resold. Parts and service rev- 
enues important. Maintaining 
close relations with Ford interests in 
this country, the Canadian firm has 
long held a leading trade 
Capitalization consists of 
shares of class “A” stock and 70,000 
shares of class “B” stock. The latter 
has sole voting power; otherwise, the 
two classes of stock are equal. Ford 
Motor Co. (U.S.) owns 55% of the 
class “B” and 27% of the class “A.” 
Since 1949, earnings per share have 
averaged $10.69 per year. In each of 


are 


position 


1,589,000 


43 





The VALUE LINE WMT) Investment Survey 
iii); 


The Special Opportunities 
Now Available in Selected 
Insurance and Finance Stocks 


I HE striking contrast between the prospects for the life insurance stocks and the 
fire & casualty insurance stocks becomes clearly evident in the current edition of 
The Value Line Investment Survey, which projects the probable values ot 27 
leading stocks in these two important industries. Value Line rankings also indi- 
cate specifically which of these stocks are currently undervalued and are likely to 
give superior market performances during the coming 12° months. 

This edition also analyzes 20 leading bank and 10 finance company stocks. No 
section of the stock market can at this time legitimately claim greater interest on 
the part of the conservative investor than the insurance, bank and finance. 


Also Summary of Advices on 850 Stocks 


Included in this important edition are Value Line’s current rankings and advices on a 
broad list of leading stocks. Here you will find for each stock, objective measurements of: 


- Quality—specific measure of long-term safety of each stock. 

. Value—a graphic Rating that shows how much each stock is now undervalued 
or overvalued relative to its estimated earnings and dividends in the next 12 
months. 

. Probable Market Performance—a new Value Line ranking to determine the 
time to buy undervalued stocks or sell overvalued ones. 

. Appreciation—a measure of the relative 3 to 5 year appreciation potentiality 
of each of the 850 supervised stocks. 

. Yield—an estimate of the dividend return you may expect from your stocks 
over the next 12 months. 


With this unusual SUMMARY before you, available only in the Value Line Survey, 
you would have at your fingertips the conclusions reached in the 1,000-page Value Line 
Survey, enabling you to check every one of your stocks against objective and current 
measurements of value, to choose the strongest and safest stocks for your own list. A copy 


of the latest Value Line SUMMARY will be sent you at no extra charge under the Special 
Offer below. 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer, this timely 78-page 
edition of the Value Line Survey with Special Report on the Insurance, Bank and Finance 
industries and full-page Ratings & Reports on each of 57 leading stocks including: 

Aetna (Fire) Chase Manhattan Fidelity-Phenix 

Aetna Life Chemical Corn First National (Boston) 
American Ins. CIT Financial Corp. First National (Chicago) 
American Surety Commercial Credit First National City Bank 
Associates Inv. Connecticut Gen’! Life Guaranty Trust 

Bank of America Continental Casualty Hartford Fire First Nat’! (L. A.) 
Bankers Trust Continental insurance Home Insurance Travelers Ins. 

You will also receive, under this offer, the next four weekly editions of the Value Line 
Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 250 major stocks. In addition, your 
introductory subscription will include a new Special Situation recommendation, a Super- 
vised Account Report, two Fortnightly Commentaries and four Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only 


Plus Summary of Advices on 850 Stocks at No Extra Charge 
To take advantage of this special offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 


Household Finance 
ins. Co. of No. Am. 
irving Trust 
Manufacturers 
Marine Midland 


Name 
Address 
City ... 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





the last three years, a dividend of $5 
was paid. As is well known, the auto- 
mobile industry has not been doing 
well recently, but I think Ford Motor 
of Canada has discounted this condi- 
tion by its decline from 160 to 59 since 
1955. Based on all indications, this 
company has a good future, and pur- 
chases are strongly suggested on all 
setbacks. Recent price, $75. 

Johnson & Johnson, with its sub- 
sidiaries, is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer and distributor of surgical 
dressings, under the trade names “Red 
Cross” and “Band-Aids,” and an ex- 
tensive line of related products. More 
than 1,200 items are made, including 
gauze bandages, surgical gauze and 
plaster, medicated plasters, first aid 
kits and supplies, surgical sutures and 
ligatures, lubricating jelly, elastic 
bandages, supporters, sanitary nap- 
kins, dental floss, other dental 
supplies, baby powder, cream, oil 
shampoo and lotion, and dairy and in- 
dustrial filter media. 

Other products include Modess, Yes 
tissue, Tek tooth brushes, Meds tam- 
pons, Bondex mending tape, Texcel 
ar.d Permacel tape and Le Page’s mu- 
cilage. Principal domestic customers 
are wholesale drug houses, surgical 
and dental supply houses, hospitals, 
retail drug and chain stores and gov- 
ernment agencies. Investment in for- 
eign subsidiaries, carried at $6,764,976 
on December 31, 1956, had a value of 
$28,029,855. 

The company’s capitalization con- 
sists solely of 2,115,000 shares, of 
which 66% is owned by the manage- 
ment. Earnings per share for the last 
ten years have averaged $4.95 per 
year, and in 1956, amounted to $6.14. 
Dividend payments have been rather 
small, amounting to $1.80 last year. I 
think this company’s growth will con- 
tinue and that the stock might be 
split. Recent price, $90. 


Koppers Co. manufactures crude 
and refined tar products, related 
chemicals, plastics, bituminous pro- 
tective coatings, treated and untreated 
forest products, coke and gas, and 
machine shop and foundry items. 
Chemical products include ethylben- 
zene, styrene monomer and polysty- 
rene, polyethylene, resorcinol, phthal- 
ic anhdride, sulfuric acid and sodium 
cyanide. It also designs and builds 
by-product coke, chemical and other 
industrial plants, including blast and 
open hearth furnaces. 


In the first half of 1957, distribution 
of sales was: chemicals 22%; tar prod- 
ucts 16%; wood preserving 18%; metal 
products 13%; gas and coke 7%; and 
engineering and construction 24%. 
The end usage of these products in 
1956 was as follows: 36.8% in chem- 
icals, dyes, plastics and rubber; 14.7% 
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in construction materials; and lesser | 
amounts in utilities, railroads, ma- | 


chinery, highways, iron and steel, and 
other applications of that type. The 
Mellon family owns 26% of the 
2,293,000 shares of stock. 

Annual sales of this company are 
substantial, amounting to $305 million 
in 1956. In the last two years, the 
stock has declined from 74% to 33. 
The dividend has been $2.50 annually 
for the last seven years. Earnings 
amounted to $3.86 a share in 1957. I 
believe the outlook for the company 
is excellent. The stock is very reason- 
ably priced, and I consider it attrac- 
tive on all reactions. 

National Acme is primarily a manu- 
facturer of automatic machine tools. 
Other lines are automatic threading 
tools, electrical specialties, screw ma- 
chine products and other contract 
manufacturing. The machinery line 
includes multiple and single spindle 
bar (screw) machines; chucking ma- 
chines distributed under the trade 
name “Acme-Gridley”; vertical bor- 
ing and threading tappers for the oil 
industry; hydraulic thread and form 
rolling units; and centrifugal clarify- 
ing and separating machines for in- 
dustrial plants. 

The capitalization consists of 500,000 
shares. Since 1950, earnings were rea- 
sonably good up to and including 1956 
when they amounted to $8.60 a share. 
During that year, a dividend of $5 
was paid vs. $4.50 last year. The 
latest financial statement showed cur- 


rent assets of $26 million compared | 


with current liabilities of only $2 mil- 
lion, leaving a working capital of close 
to $24 million, or almost $50 a share 
on the stock. The machine tool busi- 
ness at present is very poor, but I 
think this has been discounted by the 
decline in the price of the stock last 
year from 80 to 40. I believe long-pull 
investors who are able to afford small 
dividends for a while, will make a 
substantial profit on this stock in due 
time. It is now in the 40s. 


Swift & Co. conducts the largest | 


meat packing business in the world, 
consisting principally of the slaughter 
of livestock and processing of meats. 
The company operates meat packing 
plants in the principal livestock pro- 
ducing sections of this country and, 
through a wholly owned subsidiary, in 
Canada; numerous dairy, poultry and 
ice cream plants, located largely in 
the central and southwestern farming 
states; soy bean mills, cottonseed mills 
and refineries, chiefly in the South 
and Southwest; plant food manufac- 
turing units; and factories for mak- 
ing soap, glues and adhesives, and 


other products related to basic opera- 


tions. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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Available 


Lri-Cantmental 
Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End Investment Company 


ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1957 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


On Request 














AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock 
for payment March 10, 1958 
to the shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
February 10, 1958. 


IMPORTANT 


This dividend will not be dis- 
tributed to holders of the old 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
of the Company until such 
shares have been exchanged 
for the new securities to which 
those holders are entitled un- 
der the Plan of Reorganization 
of the Company, which became 


effective February 29, 1952. 





Holders of the old stock, all of whose rights expire on March 1, 
1958, are urged to communicate with the Company. 


January 24, 1958. 


INVESTING 
for FUTURE 
INCOME 
2 


Incorporated 
Investors 


Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 


H. W. Batcooyen. 


Executive lice President and Secretary 


INVESTING 
for CURRENT 
INCOME 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund whose first 
objective is to return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
may be obtained without 
undue risk of Principal. 


to 








THE PARKER CORPORATION, 


Please send a Prospectus on 
[_] Incorporated Investors 


[] Incorporated Income Fund 





200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Name 


Address 





Why do business 
with Merrill Lynch? 


If you own stocks—or plan to— 
that’s just about as fair as a question 
can be. 


Different people may have dif- 





ferent reasons, but here are at least 
some that have made sense to a 
good many investors—our present 
customers. 


| 
| 
CONVENIENCE: A nationwide net- | 
work of 118 offices in 106 cities. | 


COVERAGE: Membership in every 
major stock and commodity exchange, 
coast-to-coast coverage on over-the- 
counter securities, consistent ranking 
among the top ten in underwriting. 


RESEARCH: A Research Department 
— one of the biggest and best in this 
business—with separate specialists and 
their assistants charged with knowing 
as much as possible about individual 
industries, companies, stocks. 











FACILITIES: Well over 100,000 miles 


of private wire to expedite buy and | j,45 play; c) Meanwhile, consumer 


sell orders—a Special News Wire that 
carries an informative flow of invest- 
ment news to each of our offices 8 
hours a day. | 
| 


ATTITUDE: No account is too small, | 
none too large. Our service is geared to | 
your needs—not your pocketbook. 


PERSONNEL: Who reflect this atti- 
tude. 


REPUTATION: Check with your 
banker, lawyer — or any one of our 
competitors. 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Perspective 


PERSPECTIVE is as important a key to 
success in the stock market as it is 
in the pursuit of happiness. This be- 
cause the stock market basically is no 
different from life itself. It offers op- 
portunity, but not security. It rewards 
faith, courage and ability—and pe- 
nalizes the human frailties. Thus, 


| February 1958 is a good time to re- 


view the reasons why the stock mar- 
ket has run counter to the seemingly 
obvious evidence. 

For one thing, the business dete- 
rioration which is so apparent to 
everyone is “effect” not “cause.” It re- 
flects the past, not the future. If any- 
thing, the business trend today is in 
a state of suspended animation rather 


| than new collapse. 


Secondly, as was intimated above, 
the downward trend of business acti- 
vity is at a stopping or turning point. 
Matter of fact, as was pointed out in 
January, there are at least three posi- 
tive forces working in the direction of 
a spring upturn: a) From here out, 
the pace of inventory reduction is 
likely to be much slower than the $3 
billion to $4 billion annual rate of re- 
cent months; b) Not only has the rate 
of defense ordering been “stepped up” 
sharply, but the first barrage of anti- 
recessionary forces has been called 


spending has held up relatively well 
and the decline in new orders, which 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


influences subse- 
quent production 
has slowed. 

Thirdly, as this 
column observed at 
the year-end, the 
acid test of attrac- 
tion has not been 
so much whether 
earnings will decline in 1958, but 
rather: a) Whether most stock prices 
fully discount the likelihood of de- 
clines in earnings; b) Whether some 
companies will do well throughout 
1958; and c) Whether a major down- 
ward spiral can be avoided. Up to 
now at least, the answers have been 
in the affirmative. 

In addition, the market started 1958 
with the benefit of a thoroughly liq- 
uidated speculative position, which 
means that stocks had passed from 
weak to strong hands. As a result, an 
upward re-evaluation was possible 
under present conditions. 

This background, which requires a 
very subtle psychology, can be il- 
lustrated by two recent seemingly 
contradictory trends. One is the fact 
that the oil industry’s inventory prob- 
lems, namely price weakness and less- 
than-expected growth, have chilled 
the speculator. But the professional 
buyer knows that there have been 
other periods when the _ industry 
faced similar problems, yet prospered. 
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For example, oil company earnings 
actually rose during the 1953-54 re- 
cession. In other words, the long- 
term institutional bayer has been 
willing to accept the temporary in- 
terruptions and look to the future. 

For another, special strength has 
developed in the leading steel stecks 
at the same time the smaller marginal 
producers are being avoided. ‘he 
reason is relatively simple; the latter 
always bear the brunt of a readjust- 
ment whereas the former companies 
can later develop comfortable earning 
power—if, that is, the steel indus- 
try’s projections of an upward order 
trend, starting sometime in March, 
bear fruit. 

Speaking of spring, this is when the 
market will meet its next critical test. 
It is then, for example, that this 
column’s minority view of the busi- 
ness outlook will come under sus- 
picion, er be confirmed. Case in point, 
within the next sixty days the nation 
will know whether the recent reas- 
suring residential building statistics 
are falling flat or gaining momentum. 
Equally important, by April manage- 
ment will have a clearer idea of the 
1958 outlook, and this is when the 
second quarter dividend action usu- 
ally takes place. Thus, the natural re- 
luetance of major companies to take 
adverse dividend action because of a 
poor first quarter either will be 
strengthened by a brighter outlook 
or questioned in the second quarter. 

All of which is by way of emphasiz- 
ing this column’s theme song for 1958. 
There has been too much unanimity 
of opinion that “someone” will wave a 
magic wand and make the second 
half good. Meanwhile, all the un- 
knowns indicate that 1958 will be a 
year of surprises and contradictions, 
a year which provides a field day for 
the opportunist, a year of several 
sharp price swings, a year when the 
unknowns relate more to the second 
half than the first half. 

If this premise is correct, a new 
question almost automatically arises: 
Has the reversal in speculative psy- 
chology been complete enough to be 
questioned? In this connection, two 
thoughts come to mind. In the past, 
February more often than not has 
been a period when the market flat- 
tens out and pauses for refreshment. 
The individual recoveries from last 
year’s low have been quite handsome. 
This background, together with the 
probability that a new bull market is 
not starting, suggests that the phase 
of better feeling could easily be fol- 
lowed by a correction into the spring. 

In other words, the poor first quar- 
ter reports, the uncertainties which 
troubled everyone in gloomy Decem- 
ber, have much greater weight today 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to selb nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


February 11, 1958 


1,000,000 Shares 


Southern California Edison 
Company 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4.78% Series 
($25 Par Value) 


Price $25.55 per share 


Plus accrued dividends from date of issue 





L 


The First Boston Corporation 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed 


Dean Witter & Co. 
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“TRADING BLUE CHIPS 
FOR CAPITAL GAINS” 


is the title of our book which debunks the 
theory that capital gains requires reckless 
speculation in little known and unproved 
stocks. Fortunes have been taken from in- 
vestments in the best known and actively 
traded New York Stock Exchange se- 
curities. 

Learn how you can handle your 
own funds like an expert. 


We will send you a copy of this reveal- 
ing book and three weeks of our complete 
Investment Analysis Service for only $1 or 
$1.25 via air mail. Money back guarantee. 

MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Special Recommendation 
For the Month of February 


Exclusively For 
Investment Club Managers 
FREE REPORT AVAILABLE 
Simply fill in and mail 


-—GENERAL INVESTING CORP. -, 
| 80 Wall St., New York 5 BO 9-1600 
| Please send me FREE Report F 








| Manager's Name 


| 
| Name of Club | 
| 
| 
| 














HOW WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
GET AHEAD 


By a Subscriber 


“One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal in a railroad club car. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the brightest, most in- 
teresting articles I ever read. 

“T sent for a Trial Subscription. For 
the first time in my life I began to un- 
derstand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambi- 
tious men earn money. My Trial Sub- 
scription to The Journal cost me $6. It 
showed me how to increase my income.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U. S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities - 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.¥. ry 2-15 




















Which missile stocks 
for profit potential 
in our “SPACE-AGE ECONOMY? 


Over the pas’ few 
months, stocks in 
some companies 
associated with 
missiles have 
boomed. Now, 
Goodbody & Co. 
comes to the aid 
of investors who 
realize this acceler- 
ating, billion-dollar industry may mean 
profits, but ask—what are the possibilities 
... and what companies? Our 18-page 
February Monthly Letter examines the 
whole field of missiles, anti-missiles and 
missile fuels. It reports our professional 
judgment of the profit potential and risk 
for each. 


THE “MOST FAVORED” 5 

Aircraft-missile stocks are all somewhat 
speculative and not for the cautious in- 
vestor. But five strong issues we believe are 
today’s most attractive opportunities in 


Ci: , 
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America’s ‘Missile Economy” are selected. | 
Two stocks involved with missile fuels | 


are discussed, too. 


In our February Letter you'll also read a | 
concise study of the whole liquid vs. solid | 


fuel controversy; find out which com- 
panies make which fuels. And you'll learn 
about the expected rapid growth of anti- 
missiles and the leading companies in that 


area. Also reviewed: the role of manned | 


aircraft... ICBM... IRBM... Chemical 
companies and the missile program. 


In addition, our Monthly Letter includes | 


a market review and classified list—with 
recent prices, yields, dividends and earn- 
= over 200 stocks and bonds. These 
selected issues are kept under continuous 
review, and those which our analysts feel at- 
tractive for immediate purchase are indicated. 
For your free copy just mail coupon below. 





2K Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1601 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 34 Cities 











I Please send me without cost or obligation, 8 
{ your Monthly Letter FF-15. 


| Name 
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| can be reversed by the opposite medi- 
| cine. 





MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Easy Money vs. Receding Business 


Tue title of this piece is a capsule 
commentary on the present invest- 
ment and business situation. An effort 
is being made, and will continue to 
be made, to fight the recession with 
more abundant money and lower 
interest rates. The decline in business 
was “touched off” (rather than 
“caused”’) by tight money and higher 
interest rates. The theory is that it 


A change in the supply and 
price of credit is being implemented 
in an attempt to “manage” the econ- 


omy. There is nothing really new 


about this philosophy; but there never 
has been a time when it has been ap- 
plied in practice with the vigor, de- 
termination and faith with which it 





BULLISH STOCKS IN A BEARISH ECONOMY 


is being utilized 
now. 

There still is 
room to doubt the 
final effectiveness 
of what is being 
done. The _ pro- 
cedure may be 
criticized as essentially inflationary; 
and there is a risk that it may “scare” 
people about inflation rather than 
generate confidence. Perhaps the tim- 
ing would be better if the business 
adjustment were further along. For 
our present purposes, however, these 
things are somewhat academic; we 
are interested in what the policy may 
do to a stock market which has been 
ailing, especially over the near-term, 


Indicated 
Annual 
Dividend 


Cash 
Dividends 


Since 


Approx. 
Return 





American Can 
American Optical 
American Smelting 
American Telephone 
American Tobacco 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Beatrice Foods 

Boston Edison 

CIT Financial 

Commercial Credit 


Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 
Detroit Edison 
Duquesne Light 
Flintkote 


Ford Motor 

General Motors 
International Harvester 
International Shoe 
Johns-Manville 


Liggett & Myers 

Lone Star Gas 

Macy 

May Department Stores 
Montgomery Ward 


National Biscuit 
Norfolk & Western 
Otis Elevator 

Pacific Gas & Electric 
Parke, Davis 


Reynolds Tobacco 
Socony Mobil Oil 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Sterling Drug 

Swift & Co. 


Union Pacific 

United Aircraft 

United Shoe Machinery 
U.S. Steel 

Wrig y 





47% 1923 
5.3 1939 
5.1 1936 
5.2 1881 
6.0 1905 


6.0 1940 
5.0 1935 
5.6 1890 
5.1 1921 
5.3 1933 


46 1890 
5.0 1885 
5.1 1909 
5.3 1913 
5.9 1934 


5.9 1947 
5.7 1915 
6.7 1910 
6.7 1913 
5.0 1935 


6.9 1912 
5.1 1926 
6.5 1927 
5.6 1911 
6.7 1936 


5.0 1899 
6.4 1901 
45 1903 
47 1919 
49 1878 


5.3 1918 
5.0 1902 
4.3 1899 
45 1902 
6.2 1933 


5.7 1900 
5.4 1936 
6.6 1905 
5.1 1940 
6.0 1911 
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that is, over the next few months. 

If the easy money and cheap money 
pelicy is to be followed with an in- 
tensity and determination directly 
proportional to economic deteriora- 
tion, it follows that credit policy will 
be bullish on bonds, preferred stocks 
and quality commons in inverse re- 
lation to the decline in business. In 
other words, the lower interest rates 
go and the more abundant credit be- 
comes, the higher may be prices for 
good bonds, investment preferreds 
and investment commons. And, if the 
quality stocks go up, there probably 
will be some “slop over” of demand 
into selected speculative issues foo. 

So we come face to face with a 
paradox of a startling nature. Per- 
haps over the next few months bear- 
ish business and earnings news may 
be bullish! 

Institutional buyers already see 
yields fading. As they read the signs 
of the times, they suspect yields will 
fade still more. They have money to 
put to work, and they want to em- 
ploy it as profitably as possible. If 
yields are to be lower in March than 
in February, and lower in April than 
in March, and still lower in May than 
in April, why not buy now? As yields 
get lewer on bonds and preferreds, 
why not buy more “safe” commons? 
After all a good many “safe” institu- 
tional quality stocks still afford a bet- 
ter return than can be obtained in 
bonds; and, if the credit managers 
succeed in reversing the trend in 
business, good common stocks are at- 
tractive. A great many people, es- 
pecially younger men, have great 
confidence in the ability of the money 
managers to reverse this downtrend 
in business and in the much discussed 
“built-in” preventatives against de- 
pression. 

I don’t want to pass judgment at 
this time on whether the “rescue” 
operations of the credit authorities 
will be effective in the whole econ- 
omy or not. Two weeks ago, in this 
column I discussed the difference be- 
tween a “voluntary” deflation and an 
“involuntary” deflation, saying that 
in an involuntary deflation rescue 
operations won’t succeed. What I 
want to stress now is that this re- 
cession is no longer voluntary so far 
as the credit managers are concerned; 
and that, if it is humanly possible, 
they are about to reverse it. The 
pattern of reversed policies now is 
well established, and these pelicies 
theoretically at least should have an 
effect on stock prices over the near- 
term whether or not they are finally 
effective in revwing the boom. 

It follows that a certain type of 
common stock is legically in line for 
buying interest. Such a_ stock: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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MY SMARTEST 
INVESTMENT OF ALL 
WAS THE 5 BUCKS 


From a Barron’s reader 


Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss 
investor—who too often missed. One day I 
saw a et s ad in the paper, and it made 
sense. So I sent in my 5 for a trial sub- 
scription. 


I remember the first issue I got, because it 
made me change my mind about a stock I 
was going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron's has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going— 
the kind af information I’ye got to have to 
pick good investments instead of lemons. 

That’s how Barron's has helped me increase 
my capital. You can't read it without becom- 
ing a better judge of investments. 


And my smartest myestment of all was the 
five bucks I paid for arron’s itself. 


ss business or investment publication is 
like Baron's. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own mind about his own money. It is the 
only weekly affilfated with Dow Jones, and has full 
use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information in 
serving you. 

Barron's subscription aig is $15 a 
you can try it for 17 wee 
subscription brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help yeu handle 

your business and investment affairs with greater 
ndeystanding and foresight . . . the investment 
implications of current political and economic 
events . . . the perspective you must have to an- 
ticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunit 

See for yourself how impostant Barzon’s can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill 
you. Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury St., xT 
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year, but 
s for only $5. This trial 


15, Mass. 








Uniteo States Lines 


Company 
Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


ae 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a dividend of fifty c 
($.50) per share payable March 7, i958, 
to holders of Common Stock of record 
February 21, 1958. 


WALTER E. FOX, Feretay 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















NEW 
STOCK RATING 
METHOD 


makes others 
old fashioned! 


The new, exclusive KELTNER RATINGS do 
what no other stock rating method does. 
They show not only the relative strength or 
weakness of a stock (er industry group) 
compared to the general market and to 
other stocks, but alse exactly when the un- 
derlying trend ot strength or weakness be- 
gins. This added, exclusive information 
may be all you need to substantially in- 
crease your investment profits. This infor- 
mation would have kept you in profitable 
stocks during 1957 even though the gen- 
eral market declined. Find out today how 
this remarkable guide can make money for 
you. 

Fill out and send in the coupon below to eth- 

er with $1, for a 2 weék trial subscription. 

You will promayy receive the KELTNER 

INVESTMENT LETTER containing the current 

KELTNER RATINGS covering over 400 leading 

stocks and 42 industry groups. Then, one 

week later, you will receive your second 
weekly INVESTMENT LETTER. Begin now to 


learn the secret of greater profits from 
your investments. 


Please send me a two week subscription to the 
KELTNER INVESTMENT LETTER containing the 
exclusive KELTNER RATINGS. My $1 is enclosed. 


Address.... 

City and State.. 

THE REL THER STATI TICAL ,_ SERVICE 
004 BALTIMORE A 


KANSAS CITY .. 











__| Yanon 
CARBIDES 


A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of thisCorporation has 
been declared, payable Mareh 3, 
1958 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 7, 1958. 
BIRNY MASON, JR. 
Vice-President and Secretary 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 
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What Action Did You Take 
on August 23, 19577 


On August 23, 1957, 
hold up to 90% o 
weeks later the 

22nd, tecfinical studiess 
reinvest up t 
tected against un 
in key stocks as the market marched upward. 


Now Ayailable: A Coraplete Pla nd Meth 
both bi AT and bear marttets te an al pant ble - w 


light of 13 proven market indicaters. 
unique service, plus your copy. ef ‘ 
pon below. Refund guarantee applies. 


922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, 
Name 
Address 


Investors Research Company advised clients to sell weaken 
their capital in cash reserves. 
»w Jones Industrials had®cascaded a 
naled an intermediate 
0 85% of their cash in specific strongly rated stocks. 


Calif. 


g issues and 
The — woes are history. Just 
points! But on leovember 
Clients were advised to 
And so, while first gro 


““buy”’ }—F =e. 


ual loss during the autumn decline, /R subscribers held invested positions 


The achievements of Investors Research in 
eekly technical analysis o 
Write today for a ful 
‘A Positive Investment F 
plan and methods which now benefit irwestors across the nation. 


475 stocks in the 
5 week trial yscription to this 
ogram for Today’, showtng the 
Just mail $3 with the cou 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 
Company (Dept. F-48) 


Please rush “A Positive Invest- 
ment Progauam for Today” and 
airmail 5 week trial subscription, 
giving data on 475 stocks. En- 
closed is $3 


*Serving, Investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


opportunity 
te industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 


Dept. WN, 
Solt Loke 


Gity 10, 
Utoh 


UTAH POWER 
Paticl mae} 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 





‘elie Profits i in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-48. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 


UP 20,700%. 


Yes, in a Coow period, oo WARRANTS 
showed the above percentage gain, a $500 in- 
vestment ap preciatin g to ,000. The WAR- 
RANTS ichfield “Oil, Tri-Continental and 

comparative rises. WAR- 
RANTS move faster and further than any 
other type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases 
ro many avenues of their profitable 


urchase and sale—describes current oppor- 
funities in Warrants 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R.H M Associates, Dept. F-102, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y., or send for free 
descriptive folder. 
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NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

learn how you ¥ can increase 
capital and vot = for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArciay 7-6484 
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| and spring is almost in sight. 
| will it bring? Will it be a strong sea- 
| sonal upturn, as government econo- 


| morale booster 


| had suffered severe blows. 
| badly slipping ecqnomy forced the 








Turning Point? 


Ir 1s mid-winter now, the seasonal 
low of economic activity. But the 
days are getting noticeably longer 
What 


mists so confidently predict? Or will 
business continue to drag along slug- 
gishly? 

The recent successful launching of 
the Explorer could not have been 
timed more propitiously. It was a 
of the first order, a 
most timely supplement to the Ad- 
ministration’s effort to shore up the 
nation’s faltering spirits. Confidence 
First, a 


American people to realize that we 


| are more vulnerable economically 


than we had been led to believe. 


Then the Russians demonstrated our 


| shortcomings in the fields of military 
| science as well as diplomacy, and this 
| really hurt our pride. The knowledge 


that we, too, can put a satellite into 
space did much to restore confidence 
in ourselves and in our ability to be 
masters of our destiny. 

For some time I have stressed in 
this column the matter of confidence, 
because the depth and duration of the 
current recession is by no means 
solely a question of economics.. Psy- 
chological factors often are of equal, 
if not greater, importance. What peo- 
ple think of the future and how they 


| will act as a result of their thinking 


can make or 
ours. 


break an economy like 


We are now at a crucial stage. The 
economic correction since mid-1957 
has progressed so rapidly that it is 
conceivable that this recession will be 
concluded much sooner than is gener- 


| ally expected, sooner even than pre- 


dicted by members of the Eisenhower 
Administration who, with their fin- 
gers crossed, hopefully set the end 
of the second quarter as the target 
| date for the turning point. 

I am using the word “conceivable” 
advisedly and I regret to have to use 
a term that is so vague. But eco- 
nomics is not a precise science. If the 
American people don’t panic, if they 
don’t lose confidence, if they simply 
continue to buy and consume as they 
have in recent months, then we have 
an excellent chance that the turning 
point may come even before the end 
of winter. 

There are many things that can go 
wrong. It is unfortunate, for in- 
stance, that this year’s automobile 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


models do_ not 
seem to hit it off 
with the public. 
It is also unfor- 
tunate that im- 
portant labor con- 
tracts are up for 
negotiation this 
spring. The economic situation is so 
unsteady right now that one would 
like to avoid anything that might up- 
set the applecart. Yet we have to 
accept conditions as they are. This 
is part of the price we must willingly 
pay for our freedom to think, to act, 
to choose, to reject—our freedom to 
live as we please. 

I would prefer to come forward 
with a definite stock market recom- 
mendation, to buy or to sell. But 
right now we are at a crossroad, and 
the economy could go either way. 
Personally, I am veering towards op- 
timism. It is not a matter of con- 
viction, because there are so many 
possible pitfalls and I am fully aware 
of them. Maybe it is wishful think- 
ing, or personal inclination, or just 
instinct, but somehow I feel that the 
worst lies behind. 

I do not know where the stock mar- 
ket will be by the time this column 
will be read. I am not suggesting one 
throw caution aside and rush head- 
long into common stocks. Even if the 
economic decline should be halted 
within another month or so, the sub- 
sequent recovery will at first be slow 
and almost imperceptible. Don’t ex- 
pect a rebound as steep as was the 
decline in the final quarter of 1957. 
Business will not be booming at any 
time this year, and the stock market 
is not likely to run away either. 

What I am suggesting is a change 
in attitude, to look for opportunity 
rather than security. Defensive se- 
curities have had their play; they are 
still good “holds,” but they are no 
longer good “buys.” 

In addition to the groups mentioned 
in the previous issue, I wish to draw 
attention to the cement industry 
which will benefit from increased 
highway construction and other pub- 
lic works. The greatly reduced cost 
of long-term capital will be a stimu- 
lating factor, and there will be little, 
if any, political controversy over this 
sort of spending. Ideal Cement (62), 
General Portland Cement (60), Lone 
Star Cement (32) and Consolidated 
Cement (24) are my preferences. 

The automobile industry will not 
win a popularity contest in Wall 
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Street this year, and while all three 
of the majors represent good value at 
present levels, it might be best to 
await the outcome of labor contract 
negotiations this spring. Strictly as a 


speculation I like American Motors | = 
(9%) whose Rambler is rapidly gain- | | 


ing consumer acceptance and looks 


like a sure winner for 1958. Because of | © 


its large loss carry-forward, American 
Motors will be free from 


million, or $8.40 a share on its stock. 


In the automobile parts and related | - 


fields I like Borg-Warner (2812) 


yielding 7% even on its reduced divi- | 


dend rate. The company’s broad di- 


versification and development of new | 


products should go far to offset the 
loss of Ford’s automatic transmission 
business. Borg-Warner’s earnings 
will be off this year, but should not 
fall materially below the average for 
the past ten years of $3.60 a share. 

The airlines are getting a fare in- 
crease although not as much as they 
had asked for. In their quest for re- 
lief they may have painted the pic- 
ture gloomier than it actually is. 
While unsuitable for conservative in- 
vestment I consider American (17), 
Eastern (35) and United (26) sound 
businessman’s risks with a 
above average appreciation potential. 
All three stocks are selling far below 
their 1956 highs of 26%, 57% and 
4434, respectively. TWA (1212), a far 
more speculative stock and even 
more severely depressed, appeals to 
me as an interesting gamble because 
of its increasingly close affiliation 
with Hughes Tool Co. which con- 
tinues to accumulate TWA stock and 
now owns nearly 80% of the company. 

The decline in drilling by the major 
oil companies is probably only a tem- 
porary development. It provides an 
opportunity to acquire a fine invest- 
ment stock in Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing (57), near its lowest price 
in more than two years and far below 
its 1956 peak of 92. Although earn- 
ings this year may fall below the esti- 
mated $5 a share in 1957, this minor 
setback does not detract from the 
company’s. strong’ and virtually 
unique position. The recent acquisi- 
tion of Welex Jet Service broadens 
the company’s position in the oil well 
drilling and maintenance field. Halli- 
burton, an old favorite of mine, was 
originally recommended at 14% 
(Forses, Dec. 1951) and several times 
thereafter (1953 and 1954). 
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WOULD YOU SPEND 


‘20 


for Investment Success 


throughout the Critical Year Ahead 


. - . just $20 a year for the facts and guidance you need 


to help make the best possible decisions regarding your 


securities during this uncertain period. 


7 ‘ . . 
W ELL, that’s all it costs you for the most complete investment service we've 


been able to devise after 55 years of successful experience 


- +» the same 


service already endorsed by more than 54,000 investors who thoroughly believe 
that it’s worth every penny of the $20 they pay—and more! 


BECAUSE HERE'S WHAT YOUR $20 BUYS... 


The Financial World 
“Independent Ap- 
praisals”’ 64-page 
guide to nearly 2,000 
stocks sent each 
month to every subscriber. Detailed one- 
line digests on prices, earnings, divi- 
dends. Our individual ratings for com- 
parison—and profits. (Similar guides 
cost up to $24.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


APPRAISALS of 
LISTED STOCKS 


Specialized, personal 
and confidential advice 
about any investment 
as often as four times 
a month. The best and most considered 
opinion we can mail you on any par- 
ticular stock—the most seasoned advice 
we can give you on whether to buy, sell, 
or hold. (Available free to subscribers, 
can’t be purchased alone for any price.) 





FREE — I/F you 
ACT NOW 


This 72-page book on the 
basic principles and pro- 
cedures of investment 
success: 


Planning a Portfolio 


Investing for Profit 
¢ Investment Timing * Growth Stocks 

How to Read Market 

Action 

Stable Income Stocks 


What to look for in 
Mutual Funds 


~~ 
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55 YEARS 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Our annual “Stock Fac- 
tograph” Manual —a 304. 
page indexed review of 
more than 1,800 stocks—a 
parade of pertinent facts 
that highlights their good 
points and bad—makes the 
Factograph indispensable 





as a ready-reference guide 
(Sold separately at $5.) 


IN ADDITION TO 


A full year’s subscrip- 

tion to FINANCIAL 

WORLD —52 fact-packed 

issues of a magazine pub- 

lished for just one pur- 

to keep you 

current on exactly what's 

happening and why, in 

the world of stocks, bonds and business, to 
catch trends as they start, to let you profit 
from the most attractive opportunities to buy 
or sell. (Cost $26.00 at your newsstand.) 


pose 


[JF thot sounds like $20 worth of 
tax-deductible expense to you 
. «+ $20 that will increase your income, 
improve your portfolio and assure in- 
vestment success . . . just return this 
“ad” with your name and address, and 
your check or money order. (26-week 
trial offer includes Financial World, 
Factograph Manual and Independent 
Appraisals—all for $12.00.) 


OF SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


St 


Dept. FB-215—17 Battery Place, New York 4, WN. Y. 





Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month's 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS. INC. 
Atten. MR.MELLON, 489 FIFT AVE. 
NEW YORK 17.N. Y 
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FRE 


Current STOCK + COMMODITY Letters 


The Oldest Cyclical Forecasting Service 
formerly of Wall Street 


W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 
Joseph L 


Box 6248 AIRPORT 
Lederer, Pres St. Louis 21, Mo 











Enjoy a Pipe 


The claims about my new kind of pipe are too spectac- 
ular for pipe-smokers to believe. That's why al! I want is 
your name—so I can write and tell you why I'm willing to 
send you my London-made Briar pipe for 30 days smok 

ing pleasure without a cent of risk on your part. You 
are the sole judge —no obligation. FREE! Write today 

E. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 7-B, Chicago 40, III. 








OVER-THE-COUNTER 
INVESTOR’S KIT 


ver-the-counter 


new 
in A four-part “‘pac 
ment iatermaticn. the KIT provides basic data 
ONE THOUSAND unlisted companies plus CONTINU. 
ING aoe = scores of over-the-counter compan’ 
. Priced at only $6.50 the Kit is composed 
The: new edition of Over-the-Counter Securities 
ndbook, most Somplete guide of its type to over one 
thousand unlisted companies, including ‘‘biue chips’’ 
and ‘“‘comers’’. Over 175 pages of invaluable facts and 
figures. 2. Six issues of Over-the-Counter Securities 
che enly monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
s of the over-the-counter market. Each issue in- 
les earnings digest, news of mergers, new plants, 
ete. mag special industry and a game features. Also 
iterature Service for bi rts. 3. Bonus 
“Over-the-Counter widen Champions’’— 
roster of unlisted companies with long dividend rec- 
ords. 4. Bonus reprint of Top Unlisted Companies 
according to recent “‘Fortune’’ survey. For your 
“Investor's Kit to Over-the-Counter Securities” send 
$6.66 to 


Over-the-Counter Securities Review 
Dept. G Jenkintown, Pa. 


For a free copy of the prospectus of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES FUND, only mutual fund de- 
voted exclusively to inyestments in unlisted securities, 
please write to Department G, Review Management 
Corporation, Oreland, Pa. 
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Futures, bas. | 


A Commodity Mutual Fund diesigned to off- 
set major changes in the cost of living 
through diversified positions in at least 
eleven commodities, such as coffee, eggs, 
rubber, soybeans and wheat. 


Send for FREE Offering Circular F-15 


FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 


41 Wall Street New York S&S, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 158 of one 
dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) 
per share on the preferred stock pay- 
able March 1, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 5, 1958. 

GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME ? 


National Preferred Stock Series 
is a mutual fund which has the 
primary objective of providing an 
investment in a diversified group 
of preferred stocks selected because 
of relatively high current income 
possibilities commensurate with 
the additional risk involved. To 
get your free copy of our latest 
Information Folder and Pros- 
pectus, send in the attached coupon 
today. 
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City & State. 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5,N. Y. 
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THE FUNDS 


SALESMEN TO THE RESCUE 


One big advantage-the nation’s open- 


end investment companies (mutual 


funds) have over their closed-end 


| brethren was dramatically evident 
| this month as the biggest funds listed 


their performance results for 1957. 


| Every one of the ten biggest stock 


funds, and the ten biggest balanced 
shrunk in net asset 
value per share during 1957 (see 
table). 

Shares of the ten biggest stock 
funds, with heavy proportions of their 
portfolios in common stocks, slipped 
in asset value from 4.1% (Affiliated) 
to 246% (Incorporated Investors). 
The balanced funds, whose pitch to 
investors is- their supposed stability 
in market earthquakes, werc in gen- 
eral less shaken, although there 
were, as the table shows, several 
notable exceptions. 

But if managers of the funds had 


| little reason to fling fedoras in the 
troubled air, fund salesmen were do- 


ing quite well. Even while the net 


asset value of each fund share was 


BALANCE WHEEL—— 


With only two exceptions, the 20 biggest 
mutual funds made up at least part of 
their stock market paper losses through the 
sale of new shares. 


How much How much 
did the did their A 
value of over-all asse 
eachshare netassets 12/31 "57 
change? * change? (millions) 
Standard & 


Poor's 500 —14.3 

10 Largest Stock Funds 

MIT —15.0% —11.2% $976.1 
Fundamental inv. —17.3. —10.1 334.5 
Affiliated — 41 — 3.8 347.6 
Incorp. Inv. ... —24.6 —21.0 210.2 
Fidelity —18.7. —10.1 232.1 
Investors Stock. —15.5 + 5.5 240.3 
Dividend Shares — 8.4 — 6.5 199.5 
State Street .. —145 —I5.9{ 139.9 
United Income . —16.3 —12.0 138.0 
TV-Electronics . —13.0 — 2.1 135.3 


10 Largest Balanced Funds 
Investors Mut. . — 9.0 — 1.3 
Wellington ... — 7.7 + 45 
Eaton & Howard 

Bal. — 78 
Boston Fund .. — 2.9 
George Putnam —10.0 
Commonwealth 

Inv. —10.6 
Axe-Houghton B —14.6 
Scudder, Stevens 

& Clark . 12.1 
National Sec.— 

Dividend .--316 + 78 61.2 
Diversified Inv... —14.2 — 7.7 58.2 
*Capital gains distributions added back. tDoes 


not offer new shares except for capital gains 
distributions. 


992.1 
604.6 


— 7.3 
— 3.2 
— 06 


161.8 
140.7 
133.2 


— 63 
+ 44 


—11.2 


111.3 
70.6 


62.7 











shrinking, salesmen were bringing in 
new money at a fast clip. Fast-grow- 
ing Investors Stock Fund, for exam- 
ple, declined 15.5% in net asset value 
per share over the year, but its total 
net assets actually wound up 5.5% 
higher. Philadelphia’s Wellington 
Fund, boosting its net assets for the 
sixteenth year in a row, finished the 
year with assets up 45% to $604.6 
million despite an average 7.7% drop 
in per share value. National Securi- 
ties Dividend Series’ salesmen took 
the prize for aggressive doorbell ring- 
ing last year. While its shares plum- 
meted 31.6% in basic value, salesmen 
pushed the fund’s net assets up 7.8% 
Mutual funds, unlike closed-end 
companies which have fixed capital- 
izations, are continually _ selling 
shares. Thus they can use the fresh 
cash to keep liquid reserves without 
having to sell securities they present- 
ly own. In buying additional shares 
at lower prices with their new money, 
the funds can practice the art of dol- 
lar cost averaging, a not inconsider- 
able advantage when it comes to 
managing investment assets. 


TV -ELECTRONICS—ETC. 


Cuicaco’s big TV-Electronics Fund 
is a prime example of what the influx 
of new money can do for a fund. 
Many electronics stocks, in which the 
fund specializes, were especially hard 
hit in the 1957 market decline. As a 
result, the net asset value of TV- 
Electronics shares dropped some 13% 
during the year (adjusted for capital 
gains distributions). Yet this flourish- 
ing specialty fund had a total decline 
in assets of just 2% during 1957. 
Reason: the success of President Wil- 
liam H. Cooley’s underwriting organi- 
zation in selling new shares. With a 
2.2 million increase in shares out- 
standing (to 13.9 million), TV-Elec- 
tronics ended 1957 with net assets of 
$135.3 million, a drop of just $3 mil- 
lion for the year. An impressive show- 
ing for a fund which counted its assets 
at less than $6 million as recently as 
1950. 

TV-Electronics executives attribute 
a good part of their booming sales to 
the public’s big interest in missile 
shares, on which their sales pitch has 
been capitalizing. “At least 56 of the 
companies in our portfolio,’ says a 
fund spokesman, “have a position in 
missiles.” Among them: ACF Indus- 
tries, Goodyear, IBM, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, RCA, Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Tire and Aerojet-General. Al- 
though predominately a stock fund, 
TV-Electronics is currently cautious, 
has 15% of its assets in cash and short- 
term government bonds, another 4.2% 
in convertible debentures of TV, elec- 
tronics and missile companies. 
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HAPPY DRUGGIST 


IN INVESTING, stability is where you 
find it. As the table on the opposite 
page shows, several of the “balanced” 
funds, notably Axe-Houghton ‘B’ and 
Diversified Investment, actually de- 
clined more in last 
year’s bear mar- 
ket than did such 
theoretically more 
speculative com- 
mon stock funds 
as MIT, TV-Elec- 
tronics and Affil- 
iated Fund. All of 
which goes to show 
that the “balance” 
formula is no absolute guarantee of 
stability. 

In fact, credit for the smallest de- 
cline in net asset value among the 
larger funds in 1957 belongs not to a 
“conservative” balanced fund at all 
but to a stock fund, Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt’s $136-million Chemical Fund. 
Chemical Fund had a decline of less 
than 3% in adjusted net value for the 
year. In other words, an investor 
who held $1,000 worth of Chemical 
Fund shares on the first day of 1957 
ended the year with stock worth $973. 
That compares with the $857 that 
would have remained of a $1,000 in- 
vestment spread across Standard & 
Poor’s 500 stock index. 

Not that chemical stocks as a group 
did very well last year. But Chemical 
Fund has a full one-fourth of its as- 
sets invested in drug stocks, which 
performed considerably better than 
the market as a whole. Among Chem- 
ical Fund’s drug holdings, Merck & 
Co. shares rose 35%; Smith, Kline & 
French, 9%; Warner-Lambert, 37%; 
Parke, Davis, 27%. These gains offset 
losses in other lines. Result: remark- 
able stability in a rough year. 


Ferdinand Eberstadt 


DISSENTER 


OnE notable dissenter from any trend 
toward building greater reserves last 
year was Boston’s State Street Invest- 
ment Corp. State Street’s Paul Cabot 
(who moves up to chairman, short- 
ly to be succeeded 
A in the presidency 
by vice president 
George F. Ben- 
nett) entered 1957 
in a cautious mood, 
having some 13% 
of State Street’s 
money in cash and 
short term gov- 
ernment __ bonds. 
But by 1957’s end, Paul Cabot and 
George Bennett had cut their cash 
to 7% of assets. 
Where did State Street put its 
cash? It increased its holdings of in- 


Paul Cabot 
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surance, oil and utility common stocks, 
added holdings in paper, steel and 
container companies. Some of the 
larger fourth quarter purchases in- 


cluded: El Paso Natural Gas, Florida | 


Power & Light, J. I. Case, Kaiser 


Aluminum, Polaroid, Hudson’s Bay ‘| 


Oil & Gas, St. Regis Paper. 
But Cabot and Bennett made some 


sharp shifts in their holdings as well. | 


Railroads, once a State Street favorite, 
were cut from $14 million, or 8.4% 
of total assets, a year ago, to just $3.8 


million, or 2.7%, early last month. A | 


good part of this decline was caused 
by the collapse of rail stock prices, 


but there were some big sales of rail | 


stocks during the year as well. Dur- 
ing 1957 State Street dumped all its 
88,000 shares of Northern Pacific and 
80,000 of its 180,000 Seaboard Air- 
line, but still held 41,000 Santa Fe. All 
in all, State Street was not too badly 
burned in the rails. Cabot unloaded 
a good portion of his rail holdings 
before the carrier stocks collapsed. 


THE COMMON COLD 


SHAREHOLDERS of the $49-million as- 
sets Managed Funds this month 
found in their mail information sheets 
on one of the fund’s stock holdings, 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical. 
Warner-Lambert makes Super Ana- 
hist Cold Tablets. With each sheet 
the fund sent out a sample package 
of the cold remedy; there were 
enough tablets to stop one average- 
sized cold. “We hope you don’t have 
a cold,” wrote the fund, “but if you 
do, it should make you feel better to 
know that ... you have an invest- 
ment in your remedy.” 





FUNDS 
vs. THE MARKET 


says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 


FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
118 South Fifth Street 


Dept.Q 
Las Vegas, 
Nevada 


FLASH! Get Standard & Poor's confidential ! 
new “28 Candidates for Stock Splits or Large 
Stock Dividends!’ For list and The OUTLOOK 

for whole month ($6 value!) send $1, this ad, | 

your name, address to world’s largest invest | 
ment advisory organization: (New readers only.) 

STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
A593-172 

—s 








kaplaining price-swing measurement market analysis 
re 


t 
$ 


H. 
2 Grace Court, 


NEW TIMING SIGNAL FOR 
NEXT MARKET RALLY! 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND THE STOCK MARKET” 
searched for 20 years along trend engineering-mass 
mychological lines WITH current, reasoned forecast of 
iming of next really sustained market recovery. Send 
1 to 
J. McCURRACH 

Brooklyn 1, WN. Y. 


















































SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Common Steck Dividend No. 76 


A reguler quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay 
able March 13, 1958 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Febru- 
ery 28, 1958. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President ond Secretery 


Deted: Jenuery 25, 1958 


























GOODMAN 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 





Distribution is under widely adver- 
tised trade names, two of the more 
important brands being Premium and 
Brookfield. The company has spent 
nearly $300 million over the last dec- 
ade for expansion and modernization 
of its meat packing and other plants. 
Capitalization consists of $47 million 
funded debt and 5,909,000 shares of 
common stock. Annual sales have ex- 


RICHFIELD. 
aAdtvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 25, 1958, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the first quarter of 
the calendar year 1958, payable March 15,1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business February 14, 1958. 





Norman F. Simmonds, Secretary 


ICHFIELD 027 Corporation 


Executive Offices : 555 South Flower Street 


— 


los Angeles 17, California 











SEABOARD 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors of 
Seaboard Finance Company 
declared a 2 per cent stock 
dividend on Common Stock, 
payable May 12,,1958 to stock- 
— of record April 10, 
1 b 


92nd Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Directors also declared 
a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a share on Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 10, 
1958 to stockholders of record 
March 20, 1958. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The Directors also declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.18 % on $4.75 Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock, $1.25 on $5.00 
Sinking Fund Preferred Stock 
and $1.25 on $5.00 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series A & 
B, all payable April 10, 1958 
to stockholders of record 
March 20, 1958. 
EDWARD L. JOHNSON 
January 23,1958 Secretary 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has voted to increase the 
quarterly dividend rate 
from $0.45 per share to 
$0.50 per share on the 
common stock, payable on 
March 17, 1958 to share- 
holders of record as of 
the close of business 
March 3rd. 


R. E. REIMER 
Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer 
January 30, 1958 
Dallas, Texas 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share 
on its Common stock, payable March 10, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business February 14, 1958. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 








ceeded $2 billion for the last 11 years, 
and for the last seven years, have 
averaged over $2.5 billion. Finances 
are strong, with net working capital 
recently reported at $168 million. 
Book value was stated at $63 per 
share. Since 1947, the annual divi- 
dend has varied from $2 to $3, and is 
currently at the $2 rate. In the last 
two years, the stock has declined 
from 52% to 26%. On its present price, 
around 33, the yield is 6%. Should 
this stock decline in any general re- 
actionary stock market, I would con- 
sider Swift & Co. a most attractive 
purchase. 


LURIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 





than they did when prices were lower. 
If the later weight of evidence falls 
on the constructive side of the ledger, 
as this column suspects it will, any 
average-wise reaction from these 
levels will be of moderate proportions 
and will be followed by an important 
spring upturn. This was the pattern 
in 1947, a year which may hold some 
similarities to the present. Selectivity 
will, of course, continue to rear its 
pleasant head. For the speculator has 
taken heart, and the institutional 
buyer is more confident that major 
trouble can be avoided this year. 
Case in point, interest has been 
broadening out and includes compa- 
nies that have a promise of emerging 
from private depressions, as well as 
stocks of companies that operate out- 
side the business cycle. 

Incidentally, this is probably a good 
time to take the handsome trading 
profits which are available in the 
high grade bond market. For one 
thing, the advance has been too swift 
to be maintained; a tree never grows 
to Heaven. Secondly, the current 
Treasury financing—with the long- 
term rate being set at 342%—in effect 
puts a ceiling on the advance in cor- 
porates. Thirdly, the current ease in 
money undoubtedly will increase the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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May I ask... 


HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER 
THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 
ABOUT YOUR 


D’Arcy Parrott, Director 
Forbes Securities Management Inc. 


INVESTMENTS NOW? 





Am I sure the stocks I hold represent the best 
values new—or should I switch to others? 


Which stoeks in my portfolio may cut dividends 
and reduce my income? 


Should I get into “defensive” issues like tobaccos, 
utilities, and foods? Should I consider bends? 


Which stocks are now reasonably-priced—offer 
the best opportunities for uninvested cash? 


Is my portfolio unbalanced? Where is it weak— 
strong—in terms of my investment objectives? 


Would I be much better off with professional 
investment counsel? 


I have asked these questions, frankly, because our 
organization is being requested to answer them many 
times a day. In our long experience there has never 
been a time when investors were more at a loss for 
answers they could have faith in. They are confused 
and deeply concerned over what to do in the face of 
the current slump in many industries, together with 
the drastic market decline. 


Yet answers must be found—action should be taken 
because now is not the time to sit on a static portfolio. 
In today’s highly selective market, the decisions you 
make can, and most probably will, have a profound 
effect on your financial future. With so much at stake 
—with the need so great for constant review and 
modification of one’s entire investment program—it is 
multiplying the risk of irreparable loss for anyone who 
tries to do the full-time, highly specialized job of 
money-management on a part-time basis. It is a 
source of wonder to me and my staff that so many 
investors—without time enough, experience enough, 


energy enough, information enough—attempt to cope 
with the immensely complex problems of successful 
money management when personal, experienced, pro- 
fessional help and peace of mind are so readily .. . 
and so inexpensively . . . at hand. 


I am deeply concerned—especially about the retired 
man, the widow and others who cannot take undue 
risks but must maintain and increase income to cope 
with increasing living costs. I am equally concerned 
about the busy executive who willingly hires specialists 
for his business but attempts to manage his invest- 
ments on his own. And his business in these uncertain 
times may require close concentration with no dis- 
tractions of investment worries. 


These are some of the reasons why I invite you to 
seriously consider the last item in my list of questions. 
FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT is, I believe, the 
best way now available to make sure your investments 
are truly in line with your personal and family objec- 
tives. It is a completely personal service that is tailor- 
made to the individual needs and objectives of the 
$25,000-and-up investor. 


I would very much like to tell you just how this 
important service can free you from the increasing 
cares and risks of guiding your own investment 
fortunes... how it can move your money into more 
profitable channels. It may well prove to be one of the 
best investments you have ever made. 


Please giwe me the information requested on the 
form below. It will be held in the strictest confidence. 
I will send you a copy of the booklet on FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT by return mail. Thank you. 


DA reg iwi 


Mail Coupon—No Obligation 





SOME ADVANTAGES OF FORBES 


SECURITIES MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Draws upon the statistical-research facilities of 
the famous, 40-year-old Forses organization. 


No connection whatsoever with brokers dealing 
in securities. Thus recommendations are thor- 
oughly impartial, unbiased. 


No one counselor acts alone. You get recom- 
mendations based on the combined, specialized 
knowledge of many investment experts. 


You have a person-to-person relationship with a 
seasoned counselor—may consult with him at 
any time on matters concerning your program. 
You are kept posted on developments, new profit 


opportunities, of special interest to your par- 
ticular investment objectives. 
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Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Parrott: 

I may be interested in retaining the services of Fornes 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly send me without 
obligation complete details? My present investments are 
valued at approximately $ . I have an additional 
a in cash for available investment. 


Name 





Please Print 


Address 





City Zone State 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. P-8215 

















172"°2 CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.65 per share, pay- 
able March 10, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on February 10, 
1958. 


Cc. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
January 28, 1958 





INTERNATIONAL 
SUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 


POOR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
* 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on 
the common stock payable 
March 1, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business February 
14, 1958. 


A. J. FRYSTAK 
Vice President & Secretary 


\ January 29, 1958 } 














National 
Distillers 
and 








Chemical 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has -de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on 
March 3, 1958, to stockholders 
of record on February 11, 1958. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 


January 23, 1958. 





Treasurer 








LURIE 
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supply of new securities—via refund- 
ings as well as new capital issues. 
Best proof of the probability that the 


| high grade bond market has reached 
| at least a temporary stopping point is 
| the fact that a few of the recent issues 


have been "sticky”. 
All this is by way of illustrating an- 


| other of this column’s oft-repeated 


points: The present environment is 


| an ideal one for the opportunist—and 
| the opportunities often can be found 


in the least-expected places. 


| HOOPER 


greeccoocece seeeesscars 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
New York 20, N. Y. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
have been declared as follows: 
Common Steck* 
sixty cents ($.60) per share 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
one dollar ($1) per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
15, 1958 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 
19, 1958. 

WILLIAM FEICK, Jr., Treasurer 
February 5, 1958. 


“118% see 
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a) should have investment accept- 
ance in conservative quarters; b) of- 
fer reasonable assurance of continued 
dividends at the current rate; and 


| c) afford an income return at least as 


high, and preferably higher, than that 
obtainable on fixed income securities 
such as bonds and preferred stocks. 


| The following tabulation presents 40 


issues of this type. Many eligible ones 
are omitted, and there may be a few 
mildly debatable ones _ included. 


| Stocks of this type, and these specific 


issues, should be interesting on the 
basis of the foregoing remarks. 
For those who want a still higher 
return than the listed 40 stocks offer, 
reasonably well protected dividends 
in other issues offer returns as fol- 
lows: American Brake Shoe 6.5%, 
Chesapeake & Ohio 74%, Great 
Northern Railway 83%, J. J. New- 
berry 7% and Philip Morris (which 


| may be a very interesting stock) 6.3%. 


But be careful of off-beat shares of 
marginal companies, especially if they 
represent the heavy industries. Divi- 
dend omissions and cuts still will 
hurt—and there will be unpleasant 
surprises. Better stick to the institu- 
tional quality shares when seeking 
return. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


BROWN 
COMPANY 


BERLIN, N. HM. 


DIVERSIFIED FOREST PRODUCTS 
Nibroc Towels—Bermico Pipe 
Engineered Pulps and Papers 


A quarterly dividend of 15¢ 
per share on the Common Stock 
of this Company has been 
declared payable March 1, 1958, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 
13, 1958. 


8. W. SKOWBO 
Senior Vice President 
and Treasurer 

















‘PHELPS DODGE 
_ CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
|\clared a first-quarter dividend of 
| Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share 
on the capital stock of this Corpo- 
ration, payable March 10, 1958 to 
stockholders of record February 
|21, 1958. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 





February 5, 1958 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 
FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for change-over. 




















Va 


) 

PUGET SOUND POWER 

& LIGHT COMPANY 

Common Stock Dividend 
No. 58 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 34c per share 
on Common Stock of Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
February 15, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 27, 1958. 
Frank MCLAUGHLIN 
President 


— 
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READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Query 


Str: I hold a certificate for three 
shares, $100 each, of Baltimore Copper 
Smelting Co., dated May 17, 1856, in the 
name of my grandmother, Mary Davies 
of Baltimore, Md., whose husband, David 
Davies, was organizer of the company. 

The company apparently went through 
various reorganizations during the last 
of the nineteenth century prior to its 
acquisition by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. in 1906-8. The latter com- 
pany can give me no information on the 
subject. I wonder if any Forses reader 
is familiar with any of the transactions. 

—C.W. HunNTER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cliché 


Sm: In Mr. Lurie’s column (Fores, 
Jan. 15), he states: “It’s a good time to 
avoid clichés and popular thinking as 
though they were the plague.” 

Perhaps Mr. Lurie is being facetious, 
but is not the phrase “avoid .. . as though 
they were the plague” itself a cliché and, 
therefore, to be avoided as though it 
were the plague? 

—Jay VAWTER 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Paper Profits 


Str: I was amazed to read of the re- 
markably poor inwestment record estab- 
lished by the Hindsight Investment Co. 
(CH... Fou, Jon. 15)... 

My own speculations are confined to 
Canadian mining stocks. I therefore cite 
an “if” record in that field. My first 
investment of $2 was in Quemont at 18c 
a share in 1945. That bought 11 shares, 
which were sold at $19.87 a share the 
same year to bring in $218.57. With the 
proceeds I invested in Celta Mining in 
1946, buying 7,285 shares, which were 
sold for 59c a share to bring in $4,307.15. 
This in turn was put im Bob’s Lake at 5c 
a share. My 86,143 shares sold the same 
year for 70c, and I now had $60,200. [I 
then bought] 1,505,000 shares of Niehol- 
son Mines at 4c a share. Selling these the 
same year at $1.32 a share, I had $1,- 
986,602.64 ... 

I now bought 33,110,044 shares of Gulf 
Lead at 60, selling for 65c to net $21,- 
521,028.60 ... 

With the capital now at hand, I am 
waiting out the bear market and looking 
for something safe. 

—Baitey W. Dirrie 
Professor of History, 
The City College 
New York, N.Y. 


Textron’s Record 


Sm: Your story “Try, Try Again” 
(Forses, Jan. 15) is interlarded with in- 
timations of repeated failure on the part 
of Mr. Little and Fextron. Here are the 
facts: Textron acquired 14 major com- 
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panies prior to and after February, 1955. 
Of these, over 80% are working out 
satisfactorily and, in most cases, surpass- 
ing their pre-Textron performance. 
Furthermore, the statement about MB 
Manufacturing being a disappointing 
company is simply untrue. In 1956 and 
1957, MB contributed a profit and is 
doing well today. 

Your technique in this article is 
reminiscent of that used by the southern 
historian who dwelt primarily on Gen- 
eral Grant’s drinking habits as a sum- 
mary of the Siege of Richmond. 


—Herman E. GoopMan | 


Vice President, 


Textron, Inc. | 


New York, N.Y. 


Forses did not intend to imply that MB 
Manufacturing is not currently profitable 


or that the majority of Textron’s pur- | 
chases were mistakes. It is no secret, | 


however, that Textron has had several 
setbacks.—Eb. 


Hole Story 


Sir: In your interesting lead editorial | 
from Mexico,” | 


on Mexico (“Report 
Forses, Jan. 15) the foHowing peculiar 
passage occurs: 
“Moreover, you see the oldest of 
‘Old World’ scenes freely mingled 
with ‘progress’: barefoot peasants 
leading burrows alongside modern 
highways .. .” 
Could you have meant “barefoot peasants 


digging burrows alongside modern high- | 
ways’? Or possibly you intended to say | 


“barefoot peasants leading burros along- 
side modern highways.” . . . 

—MenrepitH P. Co.Liins 
Mobile, Ala. 


That burrow belongs in a burrow.—Eb. | 


Trademark 


Sir: I call your attention to the fact 
that G.D. Searle & Co.’s new product 
(“Dollars & Druggists,” Forses, Jan. 1) 

. should have been identified by the 
trademark Enovid. In that issue this 


trademark is incorrectly indicated to be | 


Enovoid. 


—Watter C. Ramo | 
Attorney in Charge | 


of Trademarks, 
G.D. Searle & Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Railroad Modernization 


Sir: Chairman Leo Crowley of the | 


Milwaukee Railroad states (Fores, Jan. 


1) that “wage costs have always been | 


offset to an extent by economies from 
dieselization, modernized yards and 


mechanization of maintenance. But these | 
have now been | 


economy possibilities 
largely exhausted.” 
The Atlantic Coast Line is in the proc- 
ess of roller-bearing all their rolling 
stock. 
bearings on railway equipment will pay 
bigger dividends than dieselization. .. . 


Not many railroads have roller-bearing 


freight cars in large numbers. 
—Cnar.es M. Simpson 
Eldorado, Ark. 





I personally believe that roller | 





YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 280th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On Jan. 23, 1958, 
dividend No.280 

of thirty-seven) 

and one-halfcents 

per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

April 1, 1958, to 
stockholders of record 
i at the close of business 
March 13, 1958. 


Wm. H. MATHERS 
Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YAEE & TOWNE mc. co. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 

















Common Dividend No. 153 


A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 15, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business February 28, 
1958. 
C. ALLAN FEE, 

Vice President and Secretary 
ss February 6, 1958 
sR 


HELP YOUR HEART FUND 


HELP YOUR HEART 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 


“The average investor... is in a pa- 
thetic position,” maintains Investment 
Counsellor S. Spencer Grean. Rea- 
son: “The market we are now wit- 
nessing and will witness for at least 
a year or so is a professional one... 
because it requires agility and cour- 
age to buy long and sell short. The 
average investor does not possess 
these attributes.” 

+ + ° 

Red-ink-ridden Capital Airlines, which 
last summer was forced to cancel an 
order for about $45-million-worth of 
British Comet jets, ordered 15 me- 
dium-range jet airliners from Gen- 
eral Dynamics’ Convair Division. 
Cost: $60 million. Under the two-way 
deal, Capital got General Dynamics 
refinancing for the $48.5 million it 
still owes on its fleet of 59 jet-prop 
Viscounts, while General Dynamics 
in turn found a new outlet for its 
lagging 808 jet line. 

. * . 

Gallons of Scotch whiskey consumed 
by thirsty Americans have increased 
almost one million in a year—from 
8.78-million gallons in 1956 to 9.75- 
million last year, reports the Scotch 
Whiskey Association. The liquor 
amounted to almost 60° -of Britain's 
total whiskey exports. 

e 2 

Wanted to purchase: an ideal com- 
pany. Prospective buyer: Servel, Inc. 
(which sold most of its operating 
assets in 1956-7, as a result has ap- 
proximately $15 million in cash on 
hand, with $18.3 million in tax-loss 
carryovers that have five years to 
run). In its annual report, 
early this month, Servel describes 
what it is seeking: a business that 
has “its roots in the ground ... in an 
industry that is not static,” with “a 
record of stability of earnings over 
a period of years” and “average pre- 
tax earnings over the past five years 
of $5 million to $7.5 million.” Some 
other requirements: it must have 
“physical assets” that are “in first- 
class condition,” “good management,” 
“be a business that can be acquired 
in a cash transaction requiring not 
more than $25 million.” 

. . . 

Fitter executives are the order of 
the day. According to an insurance 
survey of 10,000 higher-bracket busi- 
nessmen between 35 and 65, 25% 
fewer are overweight than among the 
same number surveyed in 1939. 

° * ° 

Fuller explanation was given hold- 
ers of Atlantic & Danville Railway 
first and second mortgage bonds, who 


issued 
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were notified that January 1, 1958, in- 
terest due on the securities would not 
be paid. The explanation: “Our bond- 
holders are assured that the only 
reason for nonpayment is lack of 
cash.” 

* * . 

The “Memphis Decision,” controver- 
sial Court of Appeals ruling under 
which natural gas transmitters might 
have to repay more than a quarter 
billion dollars to customer companies, 
is slated for early review by the U.S. 
Supreme Court—perhaps some time 
before June. The court agreed to re- 
view the case after the Government 
made the unusual claim—a happy 
surprise to natural gas producers— 
that the decision had “seriously up- 
set” the industry. 

o e a 

Unsecured bonds of corporations that 
have an excellent record of earnings 
are less likely to be defaulted, points 
out a study of the American Bankers 
Association, than secured bonds is- 
sued by companies with a poor history 
of earnings. 

e * e 

American Motors stockholders got the 
good word that the corporation was 
well on its way to its first profitable 
year. At the annual meeting, Chair- 
man-President George Romney hap- 
pily cited a profit of $4.9 million for 
the fiscal year’s first quarter, indicated 
that January operations were also in 
the black. Crowed he: “Barring catas- 
trophic domestic or international de- 
velopments, we feel assured of a sub- 
stantial profit for 1958.” 

* - * 

An average income of $7,100 a year, 
after taxes, will be the lot of Ameri- 
can families by 1975, predicts the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Present average disposable in- 
come per family: $5,300 a year. Adds 
the CED: “There is nothing in the 
recent past to suggest any drop in the 
long-term rate [of economic growth] 
below the past experience of 3% a 
year in gross national product and 
2°) in output-per-man-hour.” 

- a e 

RCA got the nod from the Air Force 
as prime contractor for the design and 
production of a super-radar system 
the service plans for defense of the 
continental U.S. from enemy ballistic 
missiles. Two of the sub-contractors: 
General Electric, Western Electric. 
Total cost of the system: $721 million. 

. - * 

Coffee prices won't drop if the 
coffee-producing countries can help 
it. Meeting in Rio de Janeiro late 
last month, delegates from 26 such 
nations agreed to: 1) create a $9- 
million fund to encourage worldwide 
coffee drinking; 2) set up a perma- 


nent organization to survey coffee- 
production trends; 3) avoid drastic 
price cutting. 

* . > 

Brisk demand for tea during 1957 
brought the year’s total imports to 
107 million pounds—a 5% rise from 
the previous year and the highest 
since 1954, when soaring coffee prices 
turned many a confirmed coffee- 
drinker to tea. Glowed Board Chair- 
man Robert Smallwood of Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., which supplies about 
40% of the U.S. market: “There’s a 
good profit in tea, while coffee is a 
notoriously low-profit item.” 

. - 4 

Zeppelins are being built again by 
the Germans. Metallwerk Friedrichs- 
haven, licensed by Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., is building a 157-foot non-rigid 
dirigible on Lake Constance—to be 
used for advertising purposes over 
West Germany. 

* + a 

“Leaner times’ for the copper in- 
dustry “than anything we have expe- 
rienced in some years” were predicted 
by Sir Ronald Prain, head of the Rho- 
desian Selection Trust Group (Rho- 
desian Selection Trust, Ltd., Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines, Ltd., etc.)— 
major suppliers of copper to Europe. 
At a Manhattan stockholders’ meet- 
ing, far from Rhodesian’s Africa- 
based headquarters, Sir Ronald im- 
plied that copper overproduction 
problems might lead to further price 
declines, urged industry leaders to 
take “a forward view” to stimulate 
new uses for the metal. 

o * e 

New issues of municipals are due 
for a big year, predicts the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. The 
IBA estimates that a volume of $7 
billion or more municipals (vs. 1957's 
$6.8 billion) is practically certain but 
expects corporate offerings to de- 
crease in volume. 

es t e 

Electronic “brain’’ installations 
giant, medium and small—now num- 
ber 936, vs. zero in 1952, according to 
a Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. official. Their estimated value: 
$19 million a month in rentals, or $3 
billion in sales. In addition, a sur- 
vey of the fast-growing field shows 
orders on manufacturers’ books for 
an additional 1,716.computers and an 
immediate potential market for 14,- 
789 more. 

7 . * 

Small investors—those who trade in 
“odd lots,” or fewer than 100 shares— 
are more likely to buy than to sell, 
a NYSE survey shows. In the last 
two decades, odd-lot purchases have 
exceeded sales in all but three years. 
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Quarterly dividend No. 
148 of $.75 per share has 
been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 

CORPORATION 
payable March 10, 1958, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

February 14, 1958. 
RICHARD F,. HANSEN 
Secretary 

# January 28, 1958 





Continuous Cash Dividends 
Have Been Paid Since 
Organization in 1920 





Harbison Walker 
Refractories Company 


Board of Directors has declared 
for quarter ending March 31, 
1958 DIVIDEND of ONE and 
ONE-HALF (112%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable April 21, 1958 
to shareholders of record April 
3, 1958. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of 
$.45 per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable March 3, 1958 
to shareholders of record Febru- 
ary 13, 1958. 

G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 

Vice President and Secretar 


Pittsburgh, January 30, 1958 








TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
yo se *e, 
Cash Dividend 


No. 194 
Morch 5, 1958 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


497. THe MeEcHANICS oF INFLATION: 
When prices and costs creep steadily up- 
ward during peacetime, the individual 
citizen has good reason to be concerned, 
to ask questions and to demand that ap- 
propriate steps be taken to hold inflation 
in check. This fact-filled booklet, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Economic 
Policy of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S., should help the public under- 
stand the mechanics of inflation—how it 
is generated, how it works, what can be 
done about it in a system of free enter- 
prise (70 pages). 


498. UNDERSTANDING THE New York 
Stock ExcHance: This seventh edition 
of the basic guide to the work and func- 
tions of the NYSE, answering hundreds 
of questions commonly asked about the 
exchange, is a complete revision of ear- 
lier editions. New material—including 
photographs—has been added, and sta- 
tistical information has been brought up 
to date. Among the subjects discussed: 
common and preferred stocks and bonds; 
how a company qualifies to have its se- 
curities traded on the exchange; controls 
to protect investors; margin rates; how 
orders to buy & sell stocks are executed; 
how to buy a few shares of stock; how 
much it costs to buy or sell stock; how a 
broker helps an investor; selling short; 
why stock prices change (48 pages) 


499. Let's Get Our Scnuooits Reapy 
Now!: Although the nation’s school & 
college enrollment will hit a new peak of 
43 million this year, classroom space is 
limited. There is a teacher shortage es- 
timated at 135,000. Put in terms of some 
staggering figures, this booklet is a guide 
for those who want to help. It outlines 
programs for recruiting more teachers 
and building new schools, tells the read- 
er how he can locate local organizations 
that are doing something about a situa- 











SERVING 
WORLD-WIDE 
MARKETS 


acs 

* Transportation 
* Construction 

* Agriculture 

* Petroleum 


* General Industry and 
Government 


with... 

* Axles—Transmissions 

* Leaf and Mechanical Springs 
* Bumpers—Cushion Springs 

* Brakes—Forgings—Stampings 
* Gratings—Universal Joints 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors has today 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
ot fitty cents (50c) per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay 
able March 10, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Feb- 

ruary 18, 1958. 
A. A. Finnell, Secretary 

nuary 2 1958 


ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE CO. 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


es } oti e 


Dividends of 50 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVI- 
DEND PREFERENCE GOM 
MON STOCK have been declared 
pasable March 31 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


on March 3. Checks will be mailed 





C. WINNER 


Treasurer 


At the regular monthly meeting held January | 
| 22, 1958, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
| lar quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, 
| payable March 5, 1958, to stockholders of record 


tion that is no longer merely potentially 
dangerous. 











500. A TuHirp oF THE Day: One-third 





at close of business February 11, 1958. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 
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ACTURING COMPANY, INC- 


Dividend No. 112 

112 of Fifty 
the Common 
declared, pay- 
1958, to stock- 
d March 14, 


MANUF 


A Dividend No. 
Cents ($.50) on 
Stock has been 
able April 1, 

holders of recor 


_— M. B. LOEB, President 


Brooklyn, N. Y. oo | 
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of most days—and a large portion of our 
lives—we spend earning a living. This 
booklet has been prepared to help the 
reader take a look at the things that 
affect the way he feels and the way he 
works with others during that period of 
time, to show him how to use intelligently 
what he has in terms of abilities, re- 
sources, stamina, interests, so that work- 
ing can become a greater pleasure. Some 
of the subjects covered: food, breakfast 
vs. the coffee break, overweight, dental 
care and digestion, rest, recreation, pos- 
ture, health check-ups, personal hygiene, 
care of the eyes, ears and feet—as well as 
hints on how to work with others 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on January 
30, 1958. This dividend is 
payable on March 11, 1958 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Feb 
ruary 10, 1958 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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JUST TWO HOURS A WEEK CAN 


FORBES STOCK MARKET 


Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 


Spend just two hours a week read- 
ing the famous FORBES Stock 
Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will quide you step-by-step 
in 15 easy lessons to complete 
mastery of the subject. 

This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, founder of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 

Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 40-year-old Forbes Inc., this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again and again—can 
make money for YOU. 


Unlock Stock Market 
Mysteries YOURSELF! 


You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acquire lovely 
homes, put children through col- 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. 
These investors studied and studied 
the stock market . . . evaluated 
its risks... delved into its secrets; 
unlocked much of its mystery . . . 
learned the methods of successful 
investors. Soon they used these 
very same methods themselves . . . 
with excellent results. 

Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Those who early 
invested even modest amounts in 
General Motors became so wealthy 
they need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 
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A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Capital Building Through Stock Trading. stock pront vs. Other Profits. Principles | Fot- 
lowed by Successful Investors. How to Set Up Sound Investment Program. Safety Reserve & ‘‘Secondary’’ 
Reserve. yon Ownership vs. Margin Trading. Principles of Diversification. “‘Your Financial pet 
Guide"’ a copyright form for recording confidential facts on your own financial position. Exercises: (a) Getting 
Aeaselntes with Your Financial Page” (illustrated samples); (b) Charting Dow-Jones Industrial 

verages, U. S. Steel, ete. (graph paper supplied): (ec) Learn What Market Did in Past (Wall Chart of 
“Business & Security Trends’ supplied). 


2. How Securities Markets Function. The Securities Exchanges. Over-the-Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Exchanges Operate. Your Broke ir—W hat He Does. Set-Up of Typical 
epreteress Firm. Tracing a Toes Stock Market Transaction. Handling a ‘Limit’ 

Stock Orders and How to Use Them. Complete List of 1394 Symbols of yg Traded on N. 

Exercises: (a) Review of Chart Assignment of Lesson One; (b) ~oertiae Penn. R. R., Anaconda, hmer. © 
Atchison, Consol. Edison (graph paper supplied): (c) Supplementary Readin Material supplied; 
Nation's Market Place.’ “‘Facts You Should Know About Security & Commodity Exchanges 





3. Common Stocks—Factors Affectin Their Prices. Factors influencing investors’ Emo- 
mmediate Trends; the Major Trend. Outstanding Charac- 

Markets. Market Trends and the Business Cycle. Detecting Changes in Business 

Cycle and Stock Cycle. Business indicators as Market Signals. Figures to Check Production, Distribution, 
General Business, Financial, Commodity Prices. Business Barometers Worth Watching. Business ‘‘Backlogs’’ 
* Clue to Stock Market. Other Factors. Watch for Danger Signals. , Exercises: Practical Problems Based 
m Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trends, Ch Busi s and Watching 
Typical Political and International Developments. 





4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Their Advantages and Limitations. pront potentials. 
Buying for Income. Timing Purchases. Ba of Money Rates. Buying Preferreds for Appreciation. Various 
Types: © i vs. articipating; Convertible; and Senior and Junior Preferreds. 
Call Features. Buying Preferreds for Divigend Arrears. Five Guide Posts on Buying Preferred Shares. Don't 
Overlook Bonds. Types of Fy ee hg Difference between Debentures, Mortgage 
Bonds, Collateral issues; onvertible Bonds. How ‘Aver: ~ investor or Trader 
Can Utilize Bonds for Capital Building. When to Buy Bonds. Using Bond Market as Stock Sarometer. 
Exercises: Practical Problems on investing in Preferred Stocks. Bonds: ‘‘Charting’’ Weekly Bond Prices 
as a Useful Barometer of Stock Trends (graph paper supplied). 





5. Interpreting the Market Action. tow to “Read the Market. 4 Technical Market Indi- 
cators: (1) Volume of Trading: (2) ‘“‘Breadth of Market’’—Guiding Principles for Jaterpretin “Breadth” 

(3) Action of Major Stock Groups—Value of Spotting important ‘‘Turning Points’; (4) Action of “New 
issues’’ Market—Most Useful in Warning of —, Trends. How to Detect Shift from Bear to Bull 
Market. Unmistakable Signs Which Announce Important Reversal of Trend. How | ~) Start of a Bull 
Market. Signals to Watch: The Return of Market’ Det Ra Increasing Resistance Bad News; Action of 
“Barometric’’ Stocks; Low Price-Earnings Ratios; Large Stock Yields. How to Ten "start of Vigorous Bear 
Cycle from Modest Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test Your Ability to Interpret Market's Action 


6. Craigetyy bigme Nera Against Bear Markets. ajiternating Market Cycles. Bear Markets 

Start Violently igns Heralding Approaching End of a Bull Market: A Mature Rise Has Already 

Taken Place; (2 arge Public Participation; (3) ‘‘Room’’ Atmosphere; my New Questionable Security 

Stock and Bond Yield; (6) "Stock Splits, Stock Dividends: (7) Divergent Group Action; 

Som mportant Groups; (9) Market Resistance to Good News: (10) Volume Fading on 

ees; (11) Feeble Rallying Power After Decline; (12) Large Price-Earnings Ratios; (13) Bond Market 

Warnings and (14) Declining ae " Exercises: (a) Review of Charts of D. J. Industrials, Rail & Key 
industrial Stocks; (b) Test Cases Give You Practice in Technical Stock Market Analysis. 


7. ., Reading | Market Patterns. Current Value of Charts. Charting Methods. Vertical Line vs. Point 
and Figen hat A “Tops” ood “Bottoms’’ Mean. What ‘Support’ 

tien’’ reas Portend. What “Resistance” “or ‘Disposition’ Areas Indicate. 

jo awe —— “Break-away"’ Gaps Mean— (illustrated with = oo. 





Adva and Limitations. Essentials of Dow jeory. 
firmation” Point (with illustrated chart). Defects of Do y Theory. Exercises: Specific Assignment to 
Test and Determine Your Ability to Recognize Significa Market Patterns: o Checking Up on Charts 
Student Has Been Keeping to Detect Possible Formations. 


8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. tnvesting vs. Trading. 9 Yardsticks for Investing: (1) In- 
dustry and Company; (2) “Growth’’ Potentials; (3) Status of Company; (4) Major Trends Which May 
Affect Company's Future—Earning Power Behind Common Stock: (5) Dividend Record; (6) Price-Earnings 
Ratio: (7) Book Value; (8) ‘Historical’ Price Record: (9) Evaluating Management. How to Use Corpora- 
tion's Income Statement and Balance Sheet (actual samples of General Motors, record of sales, net income 
and dividends and lidated balance sheet). How to Select Stocks for Trading Profits. Exercises 
(a) Practical Problems to Evaluate Specific Stocks for investment for Trading: Supplementary Material— 
Chart of ‘“‘Long Term’ Dividend Stocks on N. Y. Stock Exch. and American Stock Exchange. 





9. How to Make Money in Bear Markets. gear Markets Inevitable. Watch for Bear Market 
Sense. What to Do if You Get Caught in the Break. Watch for Secondary Rally ‘Special Situations." 
Gold Stocks in a Bear Market. How Short Selling Works. Covering the Short Sales. Timing the Short Sale. 
Selling Against the Box—a Safe —s of Short Selling. Meeting Objections to Short Selling. Making 
Money in a Declining Market. Selling Hite and Buying Low. Use of Credit in Short Selling. Exercises 
Practical Problems in Observation and Ability to Operate at Profit in a Bear Market. 


10. Sources of Investment Information. “Investigate, then Invest."" Where to obtain § infor- 
mation. Principal Sources. What Investment Services Offer. How to Use Investment Manuals and Source 
Books. How to Read an Annual Report. Business and Economic Reports. Guide Sheet for Locating Invest- 
ment Information. Exercises: Sample Financial Service Bulletins providing valuable practice in looking up 
pertinent information. 


11. Reading the Financial Page. what to took For: (1) The Stock Market; Over-the- 
Counter Market; (3) Stock Averages; (4) Breadth of the Markets; (5) Bond Market Data; o Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (8) Business Indicators; (9) Financial Indicators. Exercises: 
Specifie information to Check in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) te Plot Your investment Policy 


12. Dividends and Rights. Types of Dividends. Stockholder of Record. Ex-Dividend Data. Cal 
culating Value of Rights. Sell or exercise? Best time to sell. 


13. Dollar-Cost Averaging. tow it works, with examples. Advantages and disadvantages. Monthly 
investment Plan of the New York S$ ock Exchange. 


14. The Evefesstonal Wisdom of Well Street. Twenty-Six Wall Street Axioms. Nine Golden 


15. Symposium of Stock Market Course Inquiries. 
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In transactions of trade is it not to 


BRING YOU INVESTMENT SUCCESS— 


COURSE SHOWS YOU HOW '! 


Packed with 
Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit. 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
growth, 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of warning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific yr ete 
charting and financia 
methods now in successful 
use. 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in any type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


7. How to make money in 
bear markets; a safe meth- 
od for selling short. 


8. How to use ‘stock 
tights" to boost your in- 
come, “puts & calls" to 
protect profits, save on 
taxes, “dollar averaging” 
to build capital for retire- 
ment. 


9. Three ways to make 
profits in preferreds; how 
to use the bond market as 
a stock barometer. 


10. Nine Golden Rules of 
Successful Trading, Twenty- 
Six Investment Axioms, 
Glossary of Stock Market 
Terms. 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of students, 
now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can 
set your own pace. At the 
end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments 
and specific exercises. These 
develop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success. You 
test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and 
complete the training with 
final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 
single lesson and apply to 
your investments may be 
@ turning point in your 
fortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
successful transactions. 


FORBES, FEBRUARY 15, 1958 
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HUNDREDS of PAGES of VALUABLE INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES and TOOLS 


GUIDE POSTS 
STATISTICS 


CHARTS 
GRAPHS 








THE FORBES CHART OF BUSINESS AND SECURITY TRENDS 


Oeteme ss aC Torry, 


REFERENCE 
: MATERIAL 





QUIZES 
EXERCISES 


Hundreds of investors have 
paid the regular price of $100; 
found the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can 
benefit, the complete 15-sec- 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
act fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal at any time. If 
vou move quickly this whole 
$100 course is yours for just 
$27.50—a cool saving of al- 
most 75%. If not satisfied with 
the course, return it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refunded. 


Time and money have been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 
2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman's 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to ive 
you their most profitable in 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth of 
veluable investment techniques 
and all the supplementary tools 
and material is yours for the 
mere pittance of S143 per 
lesson. Fill out coupon. Get 
it in the mail quickly so you 
can start to benefit by the 
wealth of Stock Market point- 
ers in this Course. 


-_ 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS. OF LIFE 


There exists a passion for compre- 
hension, just as there exists a passion 
for music. That passion is rather com- 
mon in children, but gets lost in most 
people later on. Without this passion 
there would be neither mathematics 
nor natural science. 

—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


Agreement makes us soft and com- 
placent; disagreement brings out our 
strength. Our real enemies are the 
people who make us feel so good that 
we are slowly, but inexorably, pulled 
down into the quicksand of smugness 
and self-satisfaction. 


—Sypney J. Harris. 


Better be despised for too anxious 
apprehensions, than ruined by too 
confident security. —BuRKE. 


The sages do not consider that 
making no mistakes is a blessing. 
They believe, rather, that the great 
virtue of man lies in his ability to 
correct his mistakes and continually 
make a new man of himself. 


—Wanc YANG-MING. 


The objectives of education and in- 
dustry are identical. Both are inter- 
ested in good citizenship, in serving 
society, in a better life—and both 
firmly believe in freedom. 


—H. L. Donovan. 


Of all the forces that make for a 
better world, none is so indispensable, 
none so powerful, as hope. Without 
hope men are only half alive. With 
hope they dream and think and work. 


—CHARLES SAWYER. 


Civilization ceases when we no 
longer respect and no longer put into 
their correct places the fundamental 
values, such as work, family and 
country; such as the individual, honor 
and religion. —R. P. Lesret. 


May I spell the word cheer with 
five concrete suggestions: Count your 
blessings. Have faith in God—His 
hand is on the world’s pilot wheel. 
Exhibit optimism in speech. Express 
sympathy for others—thus you for- 
get your own troubles. Refuse to be 
idle. Never sit down in glum despair 
or with an all-gone defeat. Work dili- 
gently and efficiently at anything that 
opens up. 

—CnurisTIAN F. Reisner, D.D. 
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Perhaps the most important lesson 
the world has learned in the past fifty 
years is that it is not true that “hu- 
man nature is unchangeable.” Human 
nature, on the contrary, can be 
changed with the greatest ease and 
to the utmost possible extent. If in this 
lies huge potential danger, it also con- 
tains some of the brightest hopes that 
we have for the future of mankind. 


—Bruce BLIveEN. 


Live and let live is not enough; live 
and help live is not too much. 


—Orin E. Mapison. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Self-pity is a bad habit. It is a 
poisonous habit. It hurts self 
and it disgusts others. It breeds 
despair. It saps one’s self-re- 
liance. The strong don’t indulge 
in self-pity. They are too busy 
thinking and working and talk- 
ing constructively. They are 
intent on attaining some goal. 
They are so engrossed in prac- 
tising self-help that they have 
no time to waste on self-pity. 
They refuse to be cowards. They 
refuse to wear the white feather. 
They strive to be men. They be- 
come men. 











Among all the strange things that 
men have forgotten, the most uni- 
versal lapse of memory is that by 
which they have forgotten they are 
living on a star.—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


We are told by some that we are 
slaves. If being a slave means doing 
only what we have to do, then most 
of us are in truth slaves, but he who 
does more than he is required to do 
becomes at once free. He is his own 
master. How often do we hear it 
said, “It was not my work.” Too 
often we fix our minds almost en- 
tirely upon what we are going to get 
and give no thought at all as to what 
we are going to give in return. 


—A. W. RoBERTSON. 


In transactions of trade is it not to 
be supposed that, as in gaming, what 
one party gains the other must neces- 
sarily lose. The gain to each may be 
equal. If A. has more corn than he 
can consume, but wants cattle; and 
B. has more cattle, but wants corn; 
exchange is gain to each; thereby the 
common stock of comforts in life is 
increased. —FRANKLIN. 


The great menace to the life of an 
industry is industrial self-compla- 
cency. —Davip SarnorrF. 


I am the world’s worst salesman, 
therefore I must make it easy for 
people to buy.-F. W. Woorworrs. 


We must treat ideas somewhat as 
though they were baby fish. Throw 
thousands out into the waters. Only a 
handful will survive but that is plenty. 

—ANNE HEYwoop. 


Excellence is an art won by train- 
ing and habituation. We do not act 
rightly because we have virtue or ex- 
cellence, but we rather have those 
because we have acted rightly. We are 
what we repeatedly do. Excellence, 
then, is not an act but a habit. 

—ARISTOTLE. 


“No” is always a door-closing word; 
“Yes” is a door-opening word. 
—THOMAS DREIER. 


Advice is like snow; the softer it 
falls, the longer it dwells upon, and 
the deeper it sinks into the mind. 

—COLERIDGE. 


Coming together is a beginning; 
keeping together is progress; working 
together is success. —HeENry Forp. 


There are many political philoso- 
phies today; there are many schemes 
for the regeneration of society. None 
can accomplish the goal that all seek 
—peace in this world—unless there 
is recognition of the fundamental 
principles of the love of justice and 
freedom, the sanctity of the inalien- 
able rights of all. 

—J. Howarp McGratu. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Ralph Wexler, Syra- 
cuse . Y. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


rewarded. 


Be ye strong, therefore, and let not your 
hands be weak: for your work shall be 


—TII Curonicies 15:7 
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RCA ELECTRONICS KEEPS A RADAR 
“WEATHER EYE"ON YOUR COMFORT ON 
THE GREAT AIRLINES 


Flying into a starless night, the 
SIOTL Thay Te ich a mere 5 
sees a storm brewing 
Within minutes he plot 
in course and flies a smooth 
through the weather. His y 
plete their trip in co ifort and on schi 
Credit RCA Electro sforthe“W 
Eve radar that mah ill this po 
And United Air Lines’ all-radar fleet for 
being first (among 24 leadin tirlines) to 
Airlines equipped with RCA all-weather radar 


include: ‘ 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A 


A 





Photo courtesy Princeton Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, N. ¥. 


How's this “‘fur’’ ingenuity ? 


Man-made mink is now a reality and just one of a 
number of minor miracles being wrought by today’s 
textile manufacturers. 


Their sorcery stems from two recent developments. 
First is a knitted fabric with a long, luxurious, cut pile 
of soft, but sturdy, synthetic fibers. And second is its 
back-size, based on a combination of CHEMIGUM LATEX 
and Puiovic LATEx. 


The latex backing is important as it provides essential 
body, pile lock, dimensional stability, flexibility and 


CHEMIGUM 
PLIOFLEX 
PLIOLITE 
PLIOVIC 
WING-CHEMICALS 

Rubbe 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliotlite, #isavic—T. M 


GOOD,-YEAR. 


resistance to raveling. CHEMIGUM LATEX is used 
because it imparts these properties on a long-term 
basis, thanks to its excellent resistance to dry cleaning 
and aging. PLiovic LATEx—a vinyl latex—is used, pri- 
marily, to control the “hand” of the fabric. 


If you are interested in making a pile fabric of out- 
standing quality, be sure you have the full story on 
both CHEMIGUM LATEX and PLiovic LATEx in back- 
sizes. It’s yours for the asking. Just write to Goodyear, 
Chemical Division, N-9458, Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 


COATINGS 
DEPARTMENT 


DIVISION 


sdyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





